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Meat Une of Your BES I 


He WANTS to Make More Money 


Chem & Met tells him how. From beginning to end. 
month in and month out, here is one magazine that is 
edited for the express purpose of 

helping its readers increase profits | ol => 
and improve their position. For in- 7 : 
stance, articles like “Developing 

Low Temperature Carbonization” 

in the June issue alone provide the 

the chemical engineer with enough 

“down-to-earth,” usable information to repay him many 
times for the cost of his yearly subscription. Written by 
Messrs. Lesher and Archer of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Carbonization Co., it is literally saturated with ex- 
perience data — points out the equipment problems that 
must be solved in launching a new commercial process. 
All this helps YOU sell. 


He WANTS to Cut Operating Costs 


Chem & Met shows him how. 

Such articles as “Chemical Engi- 

neering Cost Control” in the June 

issue have a direct engineering 

appeal and give the reader facts 

he can apply to his own problems. 

Written by W. I. McNeil, chemical 

engineer in charge of manufactur- 

ing standards, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., it will make 
your best prospects view current operations with an 
eye to modernization . . . direct their attention to new 
and more efficient machines, materials and processing 
equipment. 


He WANTS to Learn “What's New” 


His business, like yours, can never 
escape change. He must keep abreast 
of new inventions and discoveries in 
machinery, materials and products. 
And each month, in a regular depart- 
ment, “Process Equipment News,” 
Chem & Met gives him last minute 
developments. One month it may be 
a new turbine, or a new centrifugal 
filter. Another month it may be a new tank lining, or 
a packing that will cure a lot of his pump maintenance 
troubles. 
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He WANTS to Make Friends With Labor 


Chem & Met tells him how. In a 

sustaned program of education its 

editors supply their readers every 

issue with information on public 

relations. This month “Labor Re- 

lations in Chemical Industry” are 

discussed by Messrs. Steelman and 

Baker of the U.S. Conciliation 

Service. Such authoritative articles help the chemical 
engineer keep free from labor troubles, and directly 
promote the sale of services and equipment designed to 
improve working conditions. 
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All This and More to PRE-SELL Your Bes 
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He WANTS to Read a Business Paper 
That is Essentially His Own 


The editors and contributors of Chem & Met are not 
merely names on the title page; they are people whose 
ideas and opinions mean something =a 
to the chemical engineer — they 

write from experience on subjects 

of vital interest to him in his busi- 

ness. When your best prospect picks 

up June Chem & Met he knows 

he’s going to learn something of 

dollars and cents value—not mere- 

ly pass the time. Such articles as “Karbate as a Material 
of Construction,” “Design Problems in Chemical Plants,” 
and “Handling Viscous Materials” will serve to insure 
peak visibility to all Chem & Met advertisements this 
month. 


© AFTER SALES through a 


business paper that “goes over" with its readers! 





Every year the chemical Process Industries spend 
over $7-Billion dollars for equipment, materials 
and supplies—and many of these purchases orig- 
inate in the pages of Chem & Met. Get more 
detailed information about this publication and 
the rich market it serves. Send now for your 
free copy of our latest report “Industry's Biggest 
Buyers"— CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL EN- 


GINEERING, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 —— 


W. 42nd St., New York. 
ABC ABP 
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AN INDUSTRY IN ITSELF 


The Meat Packing Industry 


offers a potential market of 


,500,000,000 


Cartons & Containers 


annually. 
an 


Another reason why more 
and more manufacturers of 
industrial equipment and 
supplies are giving this in- 
dustry individual sales and 





merchandising attention. 
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Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Don’t Rim the Cup! 


Perhaps a Hottentot—and you might be taking a chance there—would 
accept without question the statement that all holes on a golf course are 
the same—"'play ‘em all alike and you'll come out all right." The truth of 
the matter is that they are not alike as the boys who “shoot in the seven- 


ties" are fully aware and their shots are gauged accordingly. 


And so with the "Food Field." If you are not playing your shots to fit the 
wide divergence in wants and desires of the industries grouped under this 


convenient heading, you are “rimming the cup.” 


This is particularly true of the Meat Packing Industry which, in value of 
products, represents one-third of the entire food field. Its wants, its desires, 
and its buying habits are its own. Only the direct-appeal sales message 
will do the complete job of tapping this rich market. 








The National Provisioner*, a vertical publication, now rounding out nearly 
fifty years of service to the Meat Packing Industry, gives your sales story 


the penetration it needs to make your efforts profitable. 





*Only A. B. C.—A. B. P. paper in the field. 


THE NATIONAL = :isx23"* 


a 
300 Madison Ave 
NEW YORK CITY 
03! So. Broadway 


, 
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Marhet Analysis as a Guide te 
Sales Develonment 


@ INDUSTRIAL markets are deter- 
mined by the number and size of 
establishments which are considered 
to be prospects for the type of equip- 
a particular company 
manufactures. The prospects for in- 
dustrial motors may number in excess 
of 100,000, while the manufacturer 


ment which 


of paper machines can sell only to the 
limited number of firms engaged in 
the production of paper. As the value 
of the unit to be sold is increased, the 
market becomes more limited, neces- 
sitating more intensive cultivation. 
The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest the use of practical information 
to enable the manufacturer of higher- 
priced industrial equipment to find 
where his markets are and the type of 
records necessary to show to what ex- 
tent a territory is being developed. 
The procedure outlined herein has 
operated successfully in a company 
which manufactures a fairly high- 
priced installation where engineering 
service accounts for a good portion of 
With slight modifica- 


tion, the same plan could be adapted 


ele | 
the total cost. 


by any manufacturer whose number 
of active prospects would not be like- 
ly to exceed 15,000 to 20,000. 

_ In finding what possibilities exist 
im a given salesman’s area, the first 
step was to prepare a list of prospects 
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Walter K. Porzer Associates, New York 


which were considered sufficiently 
worth while to warrant at least two 
personal calls a year. The manufac- 
turer’s mailing list, classified accord- 
ing to industries served, can be care- 
fully examined as the basis for selec- 
tion. This is supplemented by the 
salesman’s own calling list and names 
taken from the customer cards and 
reliable trade directories. A revised 
list is then obtained, arranged alpha- 
betically by counties. It is thought 
that a county classification is more 
practical in routing the salesman than 
a town or city classification, since the 
former will enable him to see at a 
glance the prospects in adjacent towns 
within a whole county. Final O.K. 
of each list should be affected through 
joint approval between the sales man- 
ager and the salesman concerned. In 
this way, the management can be 
assured that likely prospects are in- 
cluded which have not been con- 


tacted. At the same time, the manu- 
facturer is able to benefit from the 
salesman’s knowledge of his own ter- 
ritory while avoiding the feeling on 
the part of the salesman that he is 
being loaded with a collection of duds. 

It should be realized that any list, 
no matter how carefully prepared, 
will be subject to future modification. 
Firms that go out of business or sus- 
pend operations indefinitely will have 
to be eliminated. A large manufac- 
turer who has been listed for years 
as a prospect for industrial stokers 
may suddenly drop out of the picture 
because of a decision to install oil- 
burning equipment. New prospects 
will start into business, or the sales- 
man will report that a certain firm 
should be added to our iist that has 
gone unnoticed or has not previously 
been considered worth while to con- 
tact. On the whole, however, such 
changes are comparatively few and 
they can be made without seriously 
affecting the list as a whole if a rea- 
sonable number of blank spaces are 


allowed. The object is to provide a 


Suggestions for analyzing a market, setting up sales 
territories, regulating sales calls, charting buying 


progress, developing inquiries and sales possibilities 











When Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, was planning its new modern plant which was opened 
last month, E. C. Howell, advertising manager, did not overlook the opportunity for adequate 


plant identification as this view shows. 


general office building in letters four feet high, clearly readable a mile away. 


The name extends forty feet across the top of the 


The outside 


of the sign is illuminated with daylight white while the inside is blue, using the latest type 


of fluorescent tubing. 


The sign was made by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


Other plant identifi- 


cation is the name “Carboloy” bricked in the towering chimney. The grounds are floodlighted 


workable list for each salesman which 
will allow for greater concentration 


of effort directed toward more fruit- 
ful endeavor. 

After the lists are prepared, each 
prospect can be 
ratings to decide how often contact 
No hard and fast 
rule should be used to determine what 


should be made. 


grade a firm would come under, but 


careful consideration is given to a 
balancing of such factors as type of 
business, size or capacity, equipment 
already installed and present scope of 
operations. Much valuable informa- 
tion along this line can be obtained 
from trade directories, Dun and Brad- 
street’s and the manufacturer’s own 
records. 

By the method of grading, a basis 
is afforded for re-allocating salesmen’s 
territories and for determining the 
adequacy of the present sales force to 
cover the ground thoroughly. We 
can assume, for instance, that terri- 
tory M shows a total of 500 prospects 
and an adjoining area, N, shows 600 


divided according to grade as follows: 


TABLE 1 
Area A re i 
Grade M N 
i snes badee an en 50 100 
/ s¢éunssdaatone 150 200 
Se Pai creié twid aie eee 300 300 
SOO 600 


Let us assume further that Grade 
A prospects should be contacted at 
least four times a year, Grade B three 


12 


given one of three 


times a year, and Grade C once every 
six months. The minimum number 
of calls required in one year to cover 
these two territories effectively can 
thus be estimated as follows: 


TABLE 2 
AREA M 
Calls Total 
Grade Prospects Required Calls 
ae. wenadke on 5;0 x 6hO6U4A = =« «(200 
- steatess 150 3 = 450 
it béin h en 300 & 2 = 600 
Total 500 1.250 
AREA N 
Calls Total 
Grade Prospects Required Calls 
> <h.cnswar 100 x 4 = 400 
ape re 200 x 3 = 600 
a? 4006s ofece 300 2 = 600 
Total ... 600 1.600 


Although there is a difference of 
only 100 between the number of pros- 
pects in Area M and Area N, the 
difference in the number of calls re- 
quired is 350 indicating that N offers 
nearly 30 per cent greater possibilities 
than M, although each territory is 
now being covered by one man. We 
can suppose that a salesman can aver- 
age around four calls a day in a 250- 
day year so that he can cover approxi- 
mately 1,000 prospects annually. The 
figures shown in Table 2 would point 
to the advisability of adding another 
salesman to the payroll and dividing 
the two areas into three parts. If 
the management does not believe that 
business conditions warrant an imme- 
staff, it 


diate increase to the sales 
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might be found desirable to pass up 
many of the “C” prospects (for the 
time being, at least) so as to insure 
sufficient time being devoted to the 
“A’s” and “B’s.” 

For the purpose of showing to what 
extent each territory is being devel. 
oped, salesmen should be required to 
submit call reports to headquarters, ; 
copy of which may be sent to the 
district office. It is likely that the 
simpler forms of call reports are most 
effective because the salesman feels 
(and rightly so) that he is being paid 
as a salesman and not as a field cor- 
respondent. Therefore, 
ports are to be preferred in most 
cases, and these may allow space for 
date of call, name and official of 
company visited, and remarks describ- 
ing highlights of the interview such 
as the inquiry number concerned, re- 
quests for prices or circulars, products 
discussed, or description of the call 
as just plain “missionary.” Obbliga- 
tory reports that are complicated and 
open to misrepresentation are often 
worse than useless. Needless to say, 
however, the simplified form will not 
prevent a salesman from submitting 
additional data when he believes that 
such will be helpful. 

As call reports are received at head 
office, they are noted in a large loose 
leaf book by a check mark opposite 
the name of the prospects concerned. 
The pages in this book are ruled off 
to provide space for recording month- 
ly sales as well. Other information 
might also be included, such as in- 
quiries received, but it is a question 
of whether this is worth the extra 
amount of effort required. The use 
of the “black book” allows the man- 
agement to see at a glance just how 
each county is being covered both as 
regards calls and dollar sales. 


A 5x8-inch “parent” card is made 
out for each prospect and these are 
filed alphabetically according to coun- 
ties for each salesman. Each card 
gives the industrial classification, 
grade, personnel, credit rating, and 
any pertinent data available concern- 
ing capacity and type of equipment 
installed. On the back of the card, 
space is provided for recording a sum- 
mary of any call reported by the 
salesman in his weekly report as well 
as each inquiry received. The parent 
card serves the dual purpose of giv- 
ing pertinent data regarding each 
prospect’s worth as a potential cus- 

(Continued on page 54) 


weekly re. 

























































Exporters are not curtailing activities, nor are credit terms being 
changed. Overseas customers continue to want American quality 
goods and are responding to intelligent merchandising efforts 


Doreign Trade Onportunities Maintain 
Despite War Clouds 


@ WHAT is American industry do- 
ing about export in 1939? 

The reason for posing such a ques- 
tion is, simply, that executives re- 
moved from actual contact with in- 
ternational sales, may wonder whether 
European war scares, Nazi barter ef- 
forts in Latin-America or economic 
dificulties in various overseas coun- 
tries, are detrimentally influencing ex- 
port opportunities this year. Never 
has the American public been so bom- 
barded by a newspaper and radio 
barrage of sensationalism. Consequent- 
ly, American business leaders, im- 
mersed in domestic problems, may 
have failed to realize that, after all, 
business goes right on, in the daily 
interchange of products and commod- 
ities needed in the daily lives of the 
hundreds of millions who live in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Oceania and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The briefest answer perhaps is that 
this writer has just attended an export 
managers’ conference on the subject 
of export credits, terms of sales and 
general activities with European buy- 
ers. Behind closed doors, a dozen ex- 
porters—each with wide European 
business, some having the responsibil- 





ity of supervising European branches 
but all thoroughly experienced in 
world selling—debated this query: 
“Are you changing terms, shortening 
commitments, withdrawing from 
European sales?” 


ri el ° 
Without exception the answer was 
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Editor, “Ingenieria Internacional” 


that curtailment was not now in or- 
der. Incoming orders from Europe 
had slowed up materially in April, 
because of the Bohemian war scare 
and the Italian march into Albania. 
First quarter 1939 had been excellent 
on practically all lines handled by 
the exporters present. The April 
slow-up was easily understood with 
the fear of possible hostilities, uncer- 
tainty as to the forward course of 
exchange, the rush of gold to America 











This interesting scratch board drawing of 
the New England exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair by Merritt Cutler is from a 
booklet issued by Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany describing it. The company supplied 
all the special rooe for the three-masted 
ship, a role it played back in the early days 


and the sudden increase in war-risk 
insurance rates to Continental and 
Mediterranean points. 

Several exporters reported that full 
dollar payments had been made to 
them on shipments to Albania and 
others anticipated payments from Al- 
bania when drafts fell due. It was 
incidentally revealed that outstanding 
credits to European territories occu- 
pied by German troops within the 
past year had been satisfactorily liqui- 
dated, although new American sales 
were not envisaged to any sections in- 
corporated into Germany or Italy. 
Considerable discussion revolved 
around future sales to Turkey, due to 
difficulties of obtaining dollar pay- 
ments from that country. Most of 
the exporters stared that they would 
limit shipments to that area until 
such time as Turkey clarified its ex- 
change laws to prevent freezing of 
credits. The discussion revealed a be- 
lief that Turkey held sufficient dol- 
lars to service present requirements, 
under terms of the recent Turkish- 
American trade agreement but that 
pressure of sales stoppage would be 
helpful in gaining exchange liberality. 
The decision, obviously, was not based 
on war fears. Of importance is the 
fact that Turkey was the only terri- 
tory on which restriction was sug- 
gested. 

Continuing, the exporters stated 
that incoming orders, in volume, had 
been resumed by the end of April or 
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Shop employes of The Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, O., are given every oppor- 
tunity to keep up with latest developments in their own and related manufacturing fields. 
The leading industrial and business publications are made readily accessible on magazine 
racks in the shops, and a large chart showing the national index of orders for machine 
tools is displayed at each of these conveniently located reading stations throughout the works 





early May. With reduction of war- 
risk insurance rates and maintenance 
of exchange at its former levels (with 
improvement in several currencies), 
decreased tension was indicated, sufh- 
cient to make trade curtailment un- 
necessary to good customers, on nor- 
mal credit terms. Some inquiries were 
being received from Spain and the pos- 
sibility of from that 
war-weary territory was envisaged. 
But, said the exporters, it was still 
too early for any adequate considera- 
tion of that market. 

Chief European markets (for these 


buying even 


and other American exporters) are in 
the West and the North, with some 
smattering of sales to the Southern 
and Southeastern countries. Disturbed 
conditions in Europe seemed certain 
for a long time to come, in the opin- 
ion of the exporters, all of whom have 
close contact in Europe or travel there 
The likelihood of further 


was expressed, some of 


frequently. 
“incidents” 
which probably will be serious and 
disturbing, at least temporarily. No 
one foresaw an immediate likelihood 
of general secured 
peace but, obviously, the commercial 


appeasement or 


outlook in Europe had improved since 
the April crisis. Therefore, this was 
no time to “walk out” on good Euro- 
pean customers or even to curtail 
merchandising and-sales activities. 

By the third week of May, total 
export orders for 1939 had exceeded 
1938 for some exporters, or equalled 
last year with others, particularly on 
A fre- 


service and industrial lines. 
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quent expression was that business 
had exceeded expectations. 

The conference mainly concerned 
Europe, since that was its immediate 
purpose. Had its discussion been ex- 
tended to other areas, a similar picture 
would have been presented. Export 
activities are not being curtailed or 
are credit terms being changed. Some 
territories are brighter; others are 
Much of the goose-step Nazi 
trade successes in Latin-America are 


worse. 


confined to sensational writers and 
speakers who “are discovering Latin- 
America for the first time” and are 
astonished at what they find. Not 
that Germany does not buy or sell in 
Latin-America and not that some Ger- 
man products do not compete with 
similar American products but rather 
that Latin-America is falling into the 
German net no more than is the Unit- 
ed States. Experience of exporters is 
that the results of German propa- 
ganda in Latin-America have been 
greatly exaggerated. Surplus raw com- 
modities are being traded to Ger- 
many by some countries but, gener- 
ally speaking, deliveries of German 
goods in return have been unsatisfac- 


tory or long delayed and in nu- 
merous cases of inferior quality. 
Without question, Latin-America 


would prefer to sell its goods for 
cash, rather than for blocked Aski 
marks (usable only under prescribed 
conditions), and will do so as prompt- 
(United States, 
Great Britain, and others) re-open. 
Basically, the general belief of ex- 


ly as free markets 
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porters is that economic conditions 
in the United States are of more im- 
mediate importance to them than js 
the European situation. The United 
States is today the “spark plug” of 
world economy. When the American 
business curve turns upward, so also 
does the world curve, as American 
buying tips the balance scales, sup- 
plying the difference between good 
and bad conditions. Other countries 
are far less mercurial than the United 
States and maintain their economy 
and demand on a more even keel, 
Practically, therefore, ups and downs 
of business here are quickly effective 
abroad in increasing or decreasing the 
commodity price level. 

The considerable upswing in im- 
ports into the United States so far in 
1939 was excellent news to the coun- 
try’s exporters, as the increase dem- 
onstrated to them that American fac- 
tory fires were being re-lighted and 
that American business was again on 
the upcurve. American imports are 
primarily of raw materials and semi- 
fabricated products used here in in- 
dustry, such, for example, as rubber, 
tin, jute, etc., and the import trend 
is a definite barometer of the coun- 
try’s progress. The import rise evi- 
denced the fact that the 130 million 
American citizens were ending the 
buyer’s strike of late 1937 and 1938. 
Carrying forward such trade resump- 
tion here forecasts expected improve- 
ment in commodity markets through- 
out the world, not only in Latin- 
America but elsewhere as well, terri- 
tories that normally purchase heavily 
from the United States, and make up 
America’s export trade. 

With all such portents, export man- 
agers view the present outlook with- 
out the jaundiced air of despair that 
radio and newspapers often report. 
It is not that they believe Europe's 
troubles are ended or that they be- 
lieve war is no longer possible. Nor 
that all territories of the world are 
in “the pink” of prosperity. What 
they do know, however, is that their 
overseas customers are going ahead 
normally, using their automobiles, 
listening to radios, building new roads, 
new houses, public works. Likewise, 
these exporters believe that some re- 
covery has been attained in the Unit- 
ed States and they conclude that peo- 
ple abroad still need the good goods 
they have to sell—but that they will 
sell these goods only by active, con- 
tinued merchandising efforts abroad. 







































ncreating Aduertising’s Effectiveness 
Through Geed Layout 


Limitations of advertising space may be overcome 
by streamlining the design elements of the layout 


@ ADVERTISING in business mag- 
azines differs from that appearing in 
general magazines because of four 
principal reasons: 

1. Each business magazine has its 
own group of readers interested 
in the same subjects. 

2. Business papers are read for 
news and information, to en- 
able the readers to operate at a 
profit. 

3. Business magazine readers are 
schooled in making decisions 
and in positive action. 

4. Business magazine readers as a 
class are perhaps a little keener 
than the average readers of gen- 
eral magazines. 

Because business men read their 
magazines for all they can get out of 
them, business paper advertising 
would undoubtedly be studied more 
carefully than it is, if all advertising 
were presented in editorial format, 
adequately embellished with illustra- 
tions, and fully extended in space to 
develop the content. But advertisers 
think and operate in terms of space 
units, forcing their messages into in- 
flexible limits, so that a technique 
must be devised to solve design prob- 
lems within arbitrary areas. The re- 
sult at best is a compromise with ideal 
presentation, and the success of any 
design (layout) depends on the effec- 
tiveness of the visualization of the 
idea sequence (the copy). 

Copy and layout jointly and sev- 
erally strive to make the reader per- 
form some predetermined action, 
either physical or mental. To this end, 
three steps are prerequisite: (1) the 
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reader’s attention must be gained; (2) 
his interest must be held while (3) he 
is being steamed up (motivated) to 
act. Copy and layout should concen- 
trate on this sequence of functions in 
a closely interwoven scheme of ideas, 
visibly presented, and each must as- 
sume a large share of the whole job. 

In fact, if copy and layout each 
seek to accomplish action through the 
three steps of Attention, Interest, and 
Motivation, the resulting advertise- 
ment will be more likely to achieve its 
desired result than if one or the other 
tries to place part of its responsibility 
on the other. 

Let us suppose it possible to take a 
sequence of ideas (copy) and present 
them to the reader in two diametri- 
cally opposite visualizations: (A) All 
Type, (B) All Pictures. Comparing 
the results of the finished jobs, we 
would find: 

1. The all-picture job was a better 
attention getter. 

2. The all-picture job would hold 
the interest better, because the ideas 
would be conveyed more quickly and 
without sustained effort to the mind 
directly through the eye. 

3. Motivation by picture would 
probably be more effective than by 
printed word. 

4. Some of the ideas would be in- 
adequately expressed by pictures and 
some by printed words. But not the 


same ideas. 


From these findings we conclude 
that because pictures are quicker, 
more direct means of expressing ideas, 
we should use them where possible to 
save the reader time and effort, and 
that where ideas could not be ade- 
quately expressed in pictures, we 
would resort to the lengthier but more 
exact technique of expressing them in 
type. An ideal layout would be one 
which would get the prospect up to 
the action point without conscious ef- 
fort on his part, motivating him en 
route so that the action becomes in- 
evitable. Such an ideal is far beyond 
mortal achievement but serves as a 
pattern or criterion for layout plan- 
ning. One of the most important 
contributing factors to the achieve- 
ment of this ideal is the use of time 
saving pictures which have only to be 
looked at to be assimilated mentally. 

How is the effective, “inevitable- 
action” layout to be achieved? 

1. Attention must be obtained by 
fair means or foul. 

2. Interest (visual) must be main- 
tained by keeping the reader’s eye on 
the page, picking up the ideas in prop- 
er sequence. This necessitates: 

a. Clear, specific illustrations. 

b. Captions large and _ legible 
enough and rightly placed to ex- 
plain the pictures and lead the eye 
to the next item of the series. 

c. Clear attractive text type, 
laid out in accordance with the 
principle of typography for easy, 
quick, pleasant assimilation. 

d. Logical sequence of ideas. 

e. Avoiding stunts which draw 
attention to the layout as such, 
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Excellent. Everything buckeye, right up the 
reader's alley (shop foremen, mechanics, 
etc.). Attention getter is a real-stopper. 
Visual interest good because of well ar- 
ranged type and excellently displayed mer- 
chandise. Motivation insinuated into dis- 
play type, easy to read, easy to remember. 
Action good; the name well placed and 
displayed; the reader cannot overlook it 


thereby distracting the reader from 

the ideas which the layout embodies. 
f. Harmonious treatment of all 

parts so that they seem organically 

parts of the whole scheme. 

Of the six funda- 

subject to 


> 


3. Motivation. 


mental human motives 
stimulation by means at our disposal, 
only two are of vital importance in 
business paper advertising: Gain and 
self preservation are the weak spots in 
the business man’s armor. Pride, duty, 
love and self-indulgence have little or 
no place in the motivating scheme. 
It is fallacious to argue that the busi- 
ness man is not emotional; “reason 
why” copy is sufficient to move him 
to action. Perusal of so-called “rea- 
son why” copy proves that all the ar- 
guments are directed to the business 
man’s hope of gain or fear of exter- 
mination through competition. Mo- 
tivation, and plenty of it, in text, in 
display, and in pictures is essential to 
successful business paper advertising. 


To handle the nec- 


essary parts of an advertisement, each 


4. Integration. 


part having a specific function so that 
they will all work together through 
the eye to the mind to produce the 
desired predetermined action, is the 
most difficult part of layout making 
and the one most usually skimmed 
over. Integration, that unification to 
produce a single effect, is best achieved 
by making as many parts as possible 
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Excellent. 


Motivation 
Action, the trade name, well displayed with- 
out upsetting artistic merit of whole design 
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A complete flop. Who would suspect that 
this ad is designed to sell printing papers? 
Trite, hackneyed symbolism gets attention, 
but holds all the interest. Action is ex- 
pressed by a line of small type, “Specify 
Weston's and look for the watermark.” 
Over emphasis on Attention; the selling 
message obscured in the interests ot the 
layout for its own sake, not for its content 


do double or triple duty in the three 
fields of attention, interest and mo- 
tivation. To demonstrate: A headline, 
written to attract attention, may aid 
in motivation by containing the prop- 
er stimulus to gain or self preserva- 
tion, and may contr.bute to visual in- 
terest by its typographic treatment, 
its size, its placing, and the catapult- 
ing effect it has on the reader’s eye, 
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Attention obtained immediately. 
Interest (the reader's eye path) well de- 
veloped so that he gets the story quickly. 


(Gain) refreshingly treated. 
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‘THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, (IC 67 WALL ST. NEW YORK & y 


Excellent. Unusual layout draws attention. 
Interest well maintained because of logical 
arrangement of visual and textual interpre- 
tation of the message. Motivation cleverly 
introduced in the display and in opening 
sentence of text. Action perfect; trade 
mark, signature and address displayed in 
dynamic position which will not fail to 
impress itself on the reader's memory 


directing it on its journey through 
the idea sequence; an attention get- 
ting picture may speed the eye along 
the proper eye-path (Interest) as well 
as embody material or quality which 
will stimulate the emotions of desire 
for gain or fear of extermination (Mo- 
tivation); a coupon to be filled 
(Action) may be also an attention 
getter, and so on. The more com- 
pletely the layout is integrated, the 
more effective it will be, because with- 
out integration, no unified effect, no 
single impression is possible. 

Because business men are serious 
about their business, their advertising 
should be dignified and serious without 
being pompous or heavy. And be- 
cause they are busy, it should be 
streamlined to save them effort, phys- 
ical or mental. And because they are 
human, it may, and frequently does, 
contain the lighter touch to sugar coat 
the sales wallop. 

Attention getting is the lure, snare 
and death trap of most of the care- 
fully prepared advertising, business 
paper as well as general magazine. The 
devices to achieve it run the gamut 
all the way from colored inserts to 
symbolic or abstract visualizations of 
some minor idea in the idea sequence. 
Over-emphasis on the attention get- 
ting device makes the reader over- 
conscious of the layout and may take 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CHECK UP CHART TO AID IN LAYING OUT BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 





1, Check Is the IDEA SEQUENCE C] Logical? C) Complete? 
COPY PREPARATION _] Original? _] Interesting? 
Is the DESIRED ACTION C] Specific? [_] Reasonable? 


_]) Possible? 





2. ATTENTION Does the layout attract attention 
[] to ITSELF? C]}to ITS CONTENT? 
Bad Good 
Does the layout “ensemble” 
}] Look inviting to read and peruse? 
C) Look “newsy”™’? ] Suggest Honest Proposition? 
(] Suggest authority? [] Express Good Taste? 





3. VISUAL INTEREST. Does the eye 
[] Run quickly through the layout? 
C] Pick up ALL the ideas in the sequence in the logical order? 
C] Wander off the page? 
C] Stumble over puzzling details? 
What percentage of the message is presented by display matter alone 
(Headline, Subheads, Pictures, Slogan, Signature, Trade Mark, etc.)? 


% 0 10 20 30 40 50 ] 60 70 80 90 100 Io 


FAILURE <—~ POOR -> <—FAR-— <—~—GOOR-— > <—— EACEMAN. o> IDEAL 
Are the ILLUSTRATIONS and DIAGRAMS 
C) Clear? _] Forceful? 
(] Accurate? [] Modern? 
Is the TYPE C) Large enough fo be easily read? 


C] Right weight or heft to make layout smooth? 
[] Appropriate for the copy? 
C] Acceptable to your readers? 





4. MOTIVATION. Which of the six fundamental motives are you stimulating visually? 


GAIN SELF-PRESERVATION PRIDE DUTY | LOVE SELF INDULGENCE 
CO) O O O O 
< — a ——_——» |GOOD FOR ACCESSORY | < —— USELESS IN BUSINESS ————> 





5. INTEGRATION. Do the important units function in more than one catagory? 











VISUAL 
ATTENTION INTEREST MOTIVATION 
Oe Pe I Pe oa ae eee C) = CT] 
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DE, cat iad wehbe eee wie eee ile ae C] CJ CT 
REN Vom a Seo. wl etka ake eae A ee en Cc) a C) 
6. SYMBOLISM. Do visual symbols help to make message clear, easy to grasp? 
Is the symbolism 
C] Original? _}] Convincing? _] Hackneyed? [] Far Fetched? 
C) Striking? [] Clear? [] Plagiarized? ] Obscure? 
7. STUNTS AND TRICKS 
Do attention getting tricks obscure the message, confuse the reader, clutter up the layout, [1] YES 
steal valuable space, misdirect the eye? C() NO 
8. ACTION 
Does the reader see what you want him to do? [1] YES [] NO 
Have you made it apparently easy for him to do it? C1) YES CO) NO 
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By TERRY MITCHELL, M.E. 


Advertising Manager, Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


@ HOUSE organs that are distributed 
almost entirely among the employes 
and dealers of a company. generally 
have a battle for life when forced to 
prove their value in the face of chang- 
ing times. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to make a company magazine so use- 
ful that your sales manager will de- 
clare it should be the last thing to be 
dropped instead of the first. 

Ten years ago we started a monthly 
paper that has been known ever since 
as ““The Frick System.” 
do the same thing several years before 


Attempts to 


had shown that the publication of a 
magazine required an almost prohibi- 
tive amount of time, because practi- 
cally nothing in the way of either 
photographs or stories was coming in 
from the field. The first regular issues 
of the illustrated 
chiefly with material collected in our 


paper had to be 


plant, but before many months had 
passed the paper had established itself 
and had begun to produce the results 
which have kept it growing ever since. 

It was decided from the first to 
keep out of “The Frick System” the 
usual run of personal notices, such as 
marriages and vacation trips, but to 
bring the paper to the attention of 
every reader by sending it to him in 
an individually addressed envelope. As 
much engineering data and informa- 
tion of value to salesmen as possible 
are included in each issue, and when- 
ever we can make a coup by publish- 
ing a story before the sales department 
gets out similar information, it is 
eagerly done. 

As everyone knows, it is not hard 
advertisements if 
plenty of photographs and facts about 


to prepare good 
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Typical front and inside pages of "The Frick System" which has met with unusual acceptance. 
The serious purpose of the publication not only makes it an effective piece of promotion 
material, but also helps the advertising department gather useful and interesting material 


installations are at hand. “The Frick 
System” has so stimulated the interest 
of our sales-engineers in the publicity 
value of their jobs that they now send 
in to the home office several hundred 
photographs a year. Letters contain- 
ing all the interesting highlights of 
the installation come with the pic- 
tures. This 


dozen different ways, appearing in one 


material is used in a 
form or another in the paper itself, in 
business magazines, bulletins, calen- 
dars, direct mail pieces, engineering 
The branch 


ofhce or distributor from whom the 


articles, and at exhibits. 


material for “The Frick System” is 
obtained is rewarded 
extra copies of the issue in which it is 


with as many 


printed as desired. Salesmen have fre- 
quently been able to please their cus- 


tomers by passing along to them 
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copies which describe their plants. 

The engravings which are used first 
in printing the house magazine are 
made of such a size and screen that 
they will fit into our other publica- 
tions. The original photographs are, 
of course, mounted, and are filed with 
a cross index system. When a story 
is received it is edited at once and a 
copy sent back to the office furnish- 
ing the information, for checking. 
Unless this is done promptly, every- 
one concerned is likely to lose interest 
in that particular job 

In recent years “The Frick System” 
has been distributed to shop employes 
as well as to the foremen, erecting en- 
gineers, home and branch office per- 
sonnel, and distributors. The circula- 
tion has increased ten times in 4s 


(Continued on page 60) 
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More Sales Strategy 41 Needed in 
Iudustrial Advertising 


Too much emphasis is placed on copy in the indus- 
trial Field at the sacrifice of sound sales plans 


@ IT SEEMS to me that the adver- 
tising profession places much over- 
emphasis on COPY. Words are of 
secondary importance to any copy- 
writer who has passed the apprentice 
stage. Yet copy has become almost 
synonymous with advertising, and I 
find it incredible that this special 
meaning should be confined entirely 
to the craft of word selection and ar- 
rangement. 

For the past ten years I have writ- 
ten copy—chiefly direct advertising 
copy. In this field it has been possible 
for me to gauge the value of copy in 
fairly accurate terms of cause and re- 
sult. Also at my command is the 
longer experience of my -present em- 
ployer, a firm well known as market 
consultants and specialists in direct 
advertising. My opinion of copy, 
therefore, is based largely upon con- 
crete evidence and not entirely upon 
personal whimsy. 

What is good advertising copy? 

Too many copywriters might give 
an elaborate answer without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. It is characteristic 
of the genre to make the most of any 
opportunity for displaying its wares. 
There would be much comment on 
getting the reader’s attention, stimu- 
lating interest, carrying conviction, 
compelling action—all this predicated 
upon the craftsmanship in copy writ- 
ing which is largely word juggling. 
If you were to repeat this question 
without the “advertising,” and ask a 
newspaperman, “What is good copy?” 
the answer would be quicker and 
briefer, “News.” 

This comparison is significant. 
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By ALLAN WRIGHT 


Copywriter 


Now let us make a more penetrat- 
ing analysis of good advertising copy. 
Webster defines copy as “‘an imitation 
or reproduction of an original Work.” 
(The italics, of course, are mine.) As 
applied to advertising it might be 
added that copy is a number of words 
which by their selection and arrange- 
ment are intended to convey a certain 
thought or thoughts to the minds of 
those who read or hear that copy. But 
originally copy must be an idea or 
thought. In its mechanical applica- 
tion it is a vehicle between two minds 
or two groups of minds. Every word 
is simply the insignia of a thought: 
used to put across an idea or part of 
an idea. 
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Advertising and publishing men got to- 
gether at New York last month to plan the 
industrial advertising session of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America convention, 
June 18-22, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
At this end of the table are Roy V. Wright, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp.; 
Douglas G. Woolf, "Textile World”; E. H. 
Aherns, “Hotel Management’; M. _ V. 
O'Connell, H. A. Bruno Associates; Charles 
Chamberlain, Jenkins Brothers; and Her- 
bert Hosking, “Automotive Industries” 


Apply this to our two answers and 
we see that the average copywriter’s 
answer is superficial—the newspaper- 
man’s answer is basic. News is the 
event itself—words only depict the 
event. 

News in advertising is the sales 
plan. Copy writing is the work of 
expressing the full value of that sales 
plan clearly, with the added responsi- 
bility of making people act, or buy. 
This added responsibility is admittedly 
important and obviously is the cause 
of such widespread emphasis on cozy 
alone. But copy is superstructure and 
a good building must first have a 
sound foundation. Copy never has 
been and never will be entirely self- 
sufficient. 

It is axiomatic that clear thinking 
engenders clear writing and that loose 
thinking leads to confusion. Similar- 
ly a good sales plan automatically pro- 
duces good copy and a weak sales plan 
requires many sugar coated superla- 
tives to conceal basic defects in the 
underlying structure. 

The actual copy written by a copy- 
writer, therefore, should be of sec- 
ondary importance to his ability to 
qualify with Webster and do an 
original work—that is, build up a 
sound sales plan—which later he ar- 
ranges for reproduction in full page 
spreads, letters, billboards, radio com- 
mercials: wherever that reproduction 
is likely to result in the most profit 
for his client. I am speaking now, 
of course, about copywriters and not 
those learning to be copywriters. It 
is assumed that those reading this ar- 
ticle are already familiar with the 
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Marking the forty-first anniversary of roller bearings, the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
exhibit at the New York World's Fair reviews the greatest generation of travel progress in 
the history of man. Railroad and automotive bearings from a half inch to three feet in 
diameter line the walls. In the background is a converted “horseless carriage" built in 1898, 
which still runs on its original Timken bearings. There is also a diorama of Timken's steel mill 


words and writing techniques which 
ire most valuable for various purposes. 

Also, I am assuming that the sub- 
ject has merit or that merit can be in- 
jected. I will readily admit that there 
are perhaps too many _ exceptions 
wherein the basic material is so weak 
that nothing more than extremely 
skillful wording can put it across— 
and then possible for only a short 
while. Usually, however, there is room 
for the development of a sound sales 
plan. 

In respect to this ability to build 
up a sound sales plan, the word “‘cre- 
ative’ is misused daily. True, some 
great inspirations may come from pen- 
cil chewing and day dreaming. “Cre- 
ative” seems to be a magic symbol. It 
usually signifies going into a trance 
and coming out with a “creative idea” 
that revolutionizes merchandising and 
sends people scrambling in droves to 
their nearest dealer. This was my first 
conception of creative writing, and I 
believe it is still popular. Now I at- 
tach a somewhat different meaning to 
the “creative”, characteristic which all 
copywriters must have. It means just 
plain hard work backed up by lots of 
experience and followed by cautious 
testing. A copywriter must have im- 
agination, of course, but no matter 
how imaginative he may be, the com- 
mercially practicable brainstorm is a 
comparatively rare occurrence. If a 
copywriter is to earn his salt, he must 
spend more time analyzing than reach- 
ing out for inspiration. He must en- 
gage in painstaking research, then knit 
together the facts he has uncovered 
and develop them into well organized 
sales ammunition. 

Following are two illustrations of 
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the relative value of good writing and 
sound thinking. The first illustration 
is an outstanding example of inspired 
thinking; the second is less impressive 
or important but may serve as a good 
example of the dig-out-the-facts type 
of thinking. 

For several years there may have 
been no fault to find in the quality of 
writing employed in the advertise- 
ments of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company. Real copy was developed 
when Halitosis became the bogey of 
every household—and America heard 
about Listerine. How many people re- 
member Listerine advertisements be- 
fore “Halitosis” was used as the head- 
line caption and an explanation was 
carefully given of how to avoid this 
social disgrace? Yet the advertising 
before then was probably well written. 
The missing element was simply a 
sound, and in this case, an exception- 
ally powerful and brilliant sales idea. 
This example is given particularly be- 
cause I believe that it may have set a 
precedent which too many copywriters 
since then have been trying to equal. 
There has been much searching for 
distant forests of equal importance 
while perhaps many nearby trees have 
been overlooked. 

Another example is a case history 
A few 
years ago I was responsible for direct 


from my own experience. 


mail advertising in a chemical plant. 
Most of the copy which I wrote at my 
desk helped to get business, but it was 
not nearly so important as the notes 
I hurriedly scribbled on the back of 
an envelope while I was out in the 
plant questioning chemists, engineers, 
and even laborers. One of the heavy 
chemicals we sold in bulk was Tin 
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Crystals. While wandering through 
the rambling plant buildings in search 
of whatever I might have the good 
fortune to find, I started talking to a 
laborer who was moving barrels of tin 
crystals. I had discussed this chem- 
ical before with other men in the 
plant but nothing significant had de- 
veloped. This laborer, however, rang 
the bell almost immediately. I was 
told that our tin crystals were slightly 
off color, which I already knew; also 
that the product was deliquescent and 
that because it absorbed oxygen from 
the air and became moist, most buying 
of tin crystals was done from hand 
to mouth so as to avoid losses caused 
by this absorption of moisture. This 
I also knew, but when I learned for 
the first time that our product came 
in much larger lumps than competi- 
tive brands, there was a “spark.” Was 
it true, then, I asked, that our tin 
crystals decomposed less rapidly than 
competitive brands? The answer was 
“oo, 

In about the same time it will take 
to finish this article I had whipped 
out a series of three letters stressing 
“Rugged granular lumps that can be 
safely stored over a much longer pe- 
riod—so take advantage of volume 
prices and buy a little ahead instead 
of only as you need it.” As a result, 
orders came from all directions and 
we did considerably more volume than 
any previous mailings had pulled, and 
during what was normally an off sea- 
son. I can’t tell you how each letter 
was worded, nor do I believe it makes 
much difference. Here was a sound 
sales plan which required only intelli- 
gent presentation to work of its own 
accord. But I had to dig to find it. 

Advertising lore is replete with sim- 
ilar incidents of equally varying mag- 
nitude. For a real “natural” there is 
always a well thought out sales plan 
behind the copy. Sometimes the sales 
plan is accompanied by a magnificent 
inspiration, but even these inspirations 
are frequently the compensating finale 
to much sweating search. 

In my opinion, therefore, a copy- 
writer’s skill as an arranger of words, 
no matter how well chosen and force- 
ful or persuasive those words may be, 
is of secondary importance to his abil- 
ity as a sales strategist. He must study 
with infinite patience each detail of 
the product he is selling and explore 
thoroughly each possible channel of 
distribution. He must know the mar- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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By RALPH C. GREINER 


Manager, Market Research, Central District Office, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Cleveland 


Practical Research as Applied to 
Judustricl Marketing 


How simple research is being used by some com- 
panies to solve their sales and advertising problems 


@ ALL of us have seen the alertness, 
the eagerness, the humility and recep- 
tivity to new ideas which mark the 
management of a new struggling busi- 
ness enterprise. All of us have seen 
this young, receptive attitude of mind 
pay great dividends and have seen a 
large organization grow from a one- 
man beginning. Then, frequently a 
terrible thing begins to happen to some 
of these corporations—the manage- 
ment starts to “coast”! Gradually, al- 
most imperceptibly, the key men lose 
their receptivity, their “young-mind- 
edness,” and all of us have seen one or 
more of these firms stagnate and final- 
ly disintegrate from dry rot. Some- 
times the foundations are laid so well 
that this process of fossilizing takes 
years and even generations, but, unless 
this insidious development is recog- 
nized and stopped, corrected by a rad- 
ical operation of removing the “dead- 
wood thinking” and the re-grafting 
of young and open minds into the top 
control of the company, the business 
is dying, and its date of expiration is 
simply a question of time. 

In my very humble opinion, this 
vicious condition of hardening of the 
thought arteries is one of the major 
factors contributing to today’s lethar- 
gy in business. And that leads me di- 
rectly into my subject. Note the com- 
panies which are making the most 
rapid progress in spite of these depres- 
sion or recession years. Note the com- 
panies which are showing signs of re- 
juvenation and action. You will find 


From an illustrated talk given before 
the Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers, May 
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that they are the same companies 
which have embraced RESEARCH as 
a means to the solution of their sales 
and advertising problems. You will ob- 
serve that a recognition of the value 
of scientific market research is an al- 
most sure sign of young-mindedness. 
A proper attitude toward market re- 
search and analysis as an important 
company policy (if cherished and ad- 
hered to) is almost a guarantee against 
the development of smugness, “know- 
it-all-ness” and self-satisfaction which 
are the first symptoms of mental stag- 
nation and failure. 

The rising interest of business men 
in market research and analysis is a 
good omen on the storm-swept busi- 
ness horizon. Its increased use by busi- 
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This chart shows purposes for which sur- 
veys were made by industrial advertisers 


ness executives means more planning 
on the basis of facts and less emotion- 
al “hunch-playing.” It means more 
activity based on scientific knowledge 
and less “gambling” and guessing. 

As you know, there was a time, not 
sO many years ago, when all manufac- 
turers were in continuous contact with 
their customers and prospects. The 
shoemaker, the blacksmith and _ the 
miller took their orders personally, and 
personally delivered the fruit of their 
labors. The buyer’s wishes were easily 
expressed to the manufacturer, and 
vice versa. There was a minimum 
chance for misunderstandings. 


But when the first salesman was 
hired, there began an evolution which 
has separated the manufacturer from 
the consumers of his product. Middle- 
men of all kinds have come into our 
distribution set-up and have tended to 
insulate the maker from the consumer 
of a product. The result is that many 
consumer needs are unfilled, and many 
products are merely the manufactur- 
ers’ wrong guesses as to what the con- 
sumer wants. Marketing research is the 
logical bridge to bring the facts about 
the consumer across the gulf whick 
separates him from the manufacturers. 

So, industrial market research is the 
simple business of going out to the 
people to make up the markets for in- 
dustrial products and persuading them 
to tell you how they think. This 
“going out” need not be personal in- 
terviews, but can frequently be done 
by letters with (1) equal success, (2) 
much greater speed, and (3) at a 
much lower cost. 

Here is a survey made by mail which 
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was conducted for a machine tool 
manufacturer. Perhaps it might be 
said that this study is typical of the 
many surveys being conducted by our 
research department, and it will serve 
to illustrate many points on research 
technique better than I could possibly 
describe them. 

The following report covers a sur- 
vey limited (for the present) to the 
New England area. The objectives of 
the survey were: 

1. To get reasonably accurate in- 
formation regarding the number of 
automatic screw machines and turret 
lathes being used in typical plants 
of all sizes in the New England sales 
area. 

2. To determine the relative extent 
to which automatic screw machines 
are being used for working steel and 
non-ferrous metals. 

3. To ascertain the relative prefer- 
ences for various makes of machines 
as they exist at present in the minds 
of users and prospects. 

4. To find out who participates in 
initiating, specifying and approving 
purchases of such machines. 

§. To obtain estimates of the per- 
centages of screw machine products 
produced in typical plants and the 
outside 


amounts purchased from 


sources by these same plants. 

The list which was used for this 
survey was compiled partly from the 
New England prospect list of a ma- 
chine manufacturer and partly from 
the “Directory of New England 
Manufacturers.” Following is a sum- 
mary of the returns: 


Number questionnaires 


mailed 7 
Number returns received. 23 
Percentage of returns 32.2 


Number usable returns re- 
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ceived 216 
Percentage of usable re- 
turns . 29.3 

Fig. 1 is a graphic picture of prefer- 
ences for turret lathes as they existed 
last March in the minds of the men 
who make up the New England mar- 
ket for such machines. 

Only eighty-nine men (56°%) have 
a definite FIRST CHOICE preference 
for one make. Forty-four men (ap- 
proximately 28%) have a first choice 
only, a clear preference—free even 
from second choice competition. Only 
forty-five men (approximately 28% ) 
can name a make which they would 
consider as second choice. 

Note particularly that of the 160 
men who answered this question, sev- 
enty-one men (or 44%) have no pref- 
erence for any particular make of tur- 
ret lathe! Here is a great, fertile mar- 
ket (larger than that controlled by 
the leading manufacturer in the field) 
which is literally anybody’s market, 
waiting to be sold by any turret lathe 
manufacturer who is ready to go out 
and capture it! 

This was a true picture of the New 
England market in March, 1939. What 
will it be in 1940? In 1945? 

Fig. 2 is a clear-cut picture of pref- 
ences for automatic screw machines 
as they existed last March in the minds 
of the men who make up the New 
England market for such machines. 

Ninety-one men (61.1%) have a 
definite FIRST CHOICE preference 
for one make. Fifty-six men (37.6% ) 
have a first choice only, no competi- 
tion is even in the running. Only 
thirty-five men (23.5%) can name a 
make which they consider as second 
choice. 

Here again is an obvious opportuni- 
ty, open to any manufacturer of auto- 
matic screw machines—the 38.9%, 


the thirty-nine out of every 100 pros- 
pects who have no preference for any 
particular make! Here is a market al- 
most equal in size to that controlled 
by the leading manufacturer—a rich 
prize for any advertiser to shoot at. 

This was the picture of the New 
England market in March 1939. But 
what will it be in 1940? In 1945? 

It is only fair to say, in passing, 
that the rankings of these manufac- 
turers are directly related to the size 
of the investments they have made in 
business paper advertising during re- 
cent years. (This is typical of dozens 
of similar recognition studies. Excep- 
tions are rare and are usually explain- 
able, due to freak or abnormal circum- 
stances. ) 

With respect to the buying influ- 
ences involved in the purchase of this 
type of equipment, 181 companies 
told us how many men participated in 
the purchase of such machine tools 
and gave us the titles of the men in- 
volved. 

In sixty-seven of these companies 
(37°), one man makes the decisions 
alone, but in 114 companies (63°) 
two or more men are involved. 

In sixty-two of these companies 
(34°), two men decide such pur- 
chases between them, but in fifty-two 
companies (29%) three or more men 
are involved. 

In 5.5% of the companies, four, or 
more, men are involved in such pur- 
chases. 

Another interesting and significant 
point developed by the survey was 
that thirty-six of the 179 companies 
(20.1%) produce all of their screw 
machine products inside their own 
plants. Obviously, this group does 
not represent an immediate market 
for new machines (except for re- 
placements). Whereas, down at the 
bottom of the list are seventy-two 
companies (40.2% of the entire 
group) who buy 100 per cent of 
their screw machine products outside 
and therefore are immediate prospects 
for machine tools which will produce 
such parts. 

Now, let me indicate how analysis 
of the figures by “shuffling and slic- 
ing them” in all directions can often 
bring out very significant and helpful 
interpretations. 

A simple analysis, for example, 
shows that eighty companies (or 
44.7% of them) produce more than 
fifty per cent inside and purchase less 
than fifty per cent outside. Also that 
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ninety-four companies (52.5% of 
them) produce less than fifty per cent 
inside and purchase more than fifty 
per cent outside. Five companies 
(2.8%) produce exactly fifty per 
cent and buy fifty per cent. 

Now, to “slice” our figures another 
way, 130 companies (72.6% of 
them) purchase ten per cent or more 
of their screw machine product re- 
quirements outside—indicating a pos- 
sible need for additional production 
machinery. 

This concludes the report of that 
particular survey which was designed 
to secure specific answers to seven 
different questions. This same report 
(including the names of the manu- 
facturers) was presented first to the 
advertising agency and then, with the 
account executive, to the company 
for whom the survey was made. 

In this case, the management was 
partially prepared for the shock of its 
own company’s sad showing in the 
matter of recognition. But it did 
serve to increase the advertising pro- 
gram designed to re-build their former 
prestige, lost in recent years to 
younger-minded, more alert competi- 
tors. 

The accompanying chart (entitled 
“Purposes of 1938 Surveys”) lists the 
names of a few companies for whom 
my department conducted surveys last 
year. It was compiled to show our 
own salesmen some of the more com- 
mon problems faced by their custom- 
ers, problems which can be helped 
toward solution by research. 

Listed here are fifteen “purposes” 
which show up forty-six times in the 
analysis of sixteen surveys. Note that 
the number of objectives in a single 
survey range from one to six. The fif- 
teen “purposes” or objectives are: 


1. Publication readership. 
2. Company recognition. 
3. Product recognition. 
4. Buying participation. 
§. Source of purchase. 


CN 


Is the produce used? 
Extent product is used. 
8. Conditions in which product is 


— 


used. 

9. How valuable is the service ren- 
dered by the product? 

10. Advertising recognition. 

11. Marketing conditions. 

12. Advertising remembrance. 

13. Company, brand familiarity. 

14. Present user of brand. 

15. Buying habits. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Making Direct -Mail Permanent 


@ TOO MUCH direct mail is 
thrown away because too much 
direct mail has no usefulness or 
permanency in its character. To 
avoid this weakness and to make 
its expenditure in direct mail a 
working investment, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Company, Madison, Wis., 
manufacturer of machine tools, 
has launched a new effort which it 
calls the Gisholt Performance Data 
campaign, the first mailing con- 
sisting of a loose leaf binder and 
twenty-nine data sheets. 

The Performance Data show how 
Gisholt machines lower manufac- 
turing costs, increase production 
and permit more profitable opera- 
tions—data which are always of 
interest to progressive manufac- 
turers. The sheets show actual 
photographic views of Gisholt ma- 
chines at work on regular as well 
as unusual machining jobs, with 
accompanying outline of the prob- 
lem and how it was solved. Tool 
layouts show how the jobs were 
set up and the various operations 
are described, stating speeds, feeds, 
and time required. Thus, customers 
and prospects are shown how 
Gisholt machine users are taking 
full advantage of their equipment. 


The binder with the initial 
sheets was sent to superintendents, 
tool engineers, foremen and _ pro- 
duction managers of all metal 
working plants on the company’s 
mailing list who are users or pros- 
pects for the Gisholt line of turret 
lathes. In addition, some 1,500 
went to foreign countries. Addi- 
tional mailings of data sheets will 
go forward each month. The origi- 
nal mailing was of such substantial 
character and usefulness that M. R. 
Crossman, publicity department, 
feels confident that it will be main- 
tained by its recipients. 

The data sheets were printed by 
the offset process on enamel stock 
using 150 screen engravings, which 
have given detail and tone cus- 
tomary of letterpress work. The 
second color used throughout was 
a light brown. E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, did the printing. 
The sheets were bound in a Heinn 
Clipper binder of dark brown 
grained stock, embossed and printed 
in yellow by the Protecto Process 
which adds greater life to the 
printing by a raised edge around 
the lettering. 
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Effective Industrial Aduertising 


lll—Media for Industrial Advertising 


CHAPTER Ill 


Media for Industrial Advertising 
@ IN THE first chapter we consid- 
ered product and market analysis as 
preliminary to advertising effort. The 
second chapter studied the organiza- 
tion of the industrial advertising, de- 
partment, indicating and grouping 
the various allied tasks and assigning 
them to the required personnel. The 
next general problem involves media 
and the methods to be used in carry- 
ing the product to market. 

The business press constitutes one 
of the main avenues of publicity for 
the industrial advertiser, because it 
goes to men in industry with a vital 
message concerning their particular 
business or job. It is the means for 
exchanging the best ideas, plans and 
methods in each particular field, and 
must be read by those interested in 
order to keep abreast of the times. 

Industrial advertising fits well into 
publications of this kind by indicating 
to the reader just what materials and 
equipment he can purchase to carry 
out the plans and suggestions of the 
editorial columns pertaining to his 
business. The business man soon comes 
to tie-up the names of regular adver- 
tisers in his business papers with his 
requirements of material and equip- 
ment. 

The business press will not always 
show direct results on all products, 
but will go a long way toward break- 
ing down sales resistance, and making 
it easier for direct mail advertising, 
letters and salesmen to get inquiries 
and orders. 

Next comes direct mail effort, driv- 
ing a little more closely toward per- 
sonal selling. With -the catalog or 
product bulletin as a base and the di- 
rect mail piece or personalized form 
letter as a stimulator, the manufac- 
turer can ask for an opportunity to 
quote or sometimes for the order itself 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Manager Sales Promotion Division, Inland 
Steel Company, and Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Evans was the founder and the first 
president of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and was president of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, 1924-25. He is recognized as one of 
the leading and most successful industrial 
advertising managers in the country today 


and secure sufficient returns to pay 
for the effort. 

Then the salesman with the way 
paved brings in the business. It is 
naturally easier to write about it on 
paper than to work it out in practice, 
but think of what good advertising 
has done for the sales department and 
the individual salesman. Could you 
sell motors as easily for the O. V. B. 
Motors Company as for General Elec- 
tric? Would you rather sell for the 
Hoosit Company of anywhere than 





The Ryerson Steel-Service book is designed 
to facilitate its use and thus make it a 
handbook for the steel buyer. Sections are 
thumb indexed and printed in units rather 
than single pages which has aided in get- 
ting users to insert changes when issued 


General Motors of Detroit? 

There seems to be little question as 
to whether advertising pays—the ques- 
tion is, how can we get the most 
from our advertising dollar? 


Business Magazines 


There are three general types of 
business papers: Industrial, trade or 
dealer, and class or professional, and 
service. Industrial publications are of 
many types, including horizontal pa- 
pers which circulate broadly through- 
out industry, and vertical papers 
which serve but a single industry, 
though covering all phases of that 
special field. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those en- 
gaged in production, and in the allied 
fields of building and construction, 
public utility operation, transportation 
and other activities where the use of 
mechanical power and equipment is 
important. 

The trade publication serves the 
function of distribution, supplying 
business information to wholesale and 
retail merchants who buy for resale. 
Advertising in papers of this classi- 
fication relates both to _ products 
bought for resale and those purchased 
for use in the operation of the busi- 
ness. 

Class papers in the business field are 
vocational in character but do not in- 
volve trade or industrial functions, as 
a rule. Examples are the school, ad- 
vertising and medical journals. The 
element of resale is sometimes present, 
as in the restaurant field. 

For a company selling to but one 
or two clearly defined markets, the 
vertical type of publication is most 
effective. On the other hand, there 
are many materials purchased by a 
certain class of buyers, almost regard- 
less of the industry, and in this case 
the so-called horizontal type is more 
desirable. Frequently a combination 
of the two is profitable. 
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Once issued, the catalog should be care- 
fully distributed to selected buying factors 
who should be constantly referred to it in 
current advertising. Here is how Milcor 
Steel Company promotes its catalog in 
"Sweet's Catalog File" with publication copy 


Next is the question of paid versus 
All other factors be- 
ing equal, paid circulation is superior, 


free circulation. 


but circulation alone is never the sole 
deciding factor. Editorial content, 
reader interest, percentage of renew- 
als, opportunity for display, and qual- 
ity of circulation are more important. 

When a free circulation magazine 
is mailed to the largest industrial 
companies and addressed only to the 
corporation, the control does not go 
far enough. If the buyers are care- 
fully picked and personally addressed, 
the advertising then has a_ better 
chance to fulfill its mission. 

Newspapers and general magazines 
occasionally may be used when a lo- 
calized or national dominance is de- 
sired and volume will carry the load, 
when the general public may be a fac- 
tor, or when many broad markets are 
sold. There are manufacturers who 
sell to so many fields that the cost 
per thousand of the circulation they 
can profitably use in the general field 
does not greatly exceed the cost per 
thousand in the business press. Usual- 
ly, however, the waste circulation is 
too great, and a similar expenditure 
of money and effort along more inten- 
sive lines is more resultful. 


Prefiled Catalogs and Directories 


Condensed or prefiled catalogs and 
directories form a strong link in the 
chain that ties you to your customers. 


Prefiled catalogs, of which Sweet’s 
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Catalog Service is an outstanding ex- 
ample, are profitably used in many 
fields. Binding catalogs of various 
companies in one or more well pre- 
pared volumes and distributed to 
known buying factors assures the in- 
formation being more readily avail- 
able to the buyer than is usually the 
case when dependence is placed on 
miscellaneous catalog files. 

When discussing directories, it 
might be worth while to mention the 
buyers’ guides in business magazines. 
These classified lists of products and 
materials are definitely helpful to both 
subscriber and advertiser, but unfor- 
tunately many publications have dis- 
continued them. The general indus- 
trial directories, such as MacRae’s 
Blue Book and Thomas’ Register, are 
widely used by buyers and prove 
profitable to advertisers. These pub- 
lications, however, are not as creative 
as magazines, but do form an impor- 
tant and necessary link between buyer 
and seller. Display space next to each 
major classification covering your 
products in the directory is decidedly 
worth while, whereas the old method 
of taking a page in a general adver- 
tising section is not so directly helpful. 

Regardless of the market limita- 
tions of your product, it usually pays 
to have bold-face listings in the classi- 
fied telephone directories in the cities 
where you have plants or offices. You 
may have to increase this occasionally 
to meet competition, but we believe 
it seldom pays to create new headings 
or provide additional places for a buy- 
er to hunt for you. However, if the 
principal competition is listed, you 
must also consider representation. 
Many companies also use Dealer Iden- 
tification Service advertising in classi- 
fied telephone directories where they 
have a number of dealer outlets. 


Direct Mail Advertising 


First in the direct mail field comes 
the catalog, with its descriptions and 
specifications. Usually more space 
should be given to equipment per- 
formance, although many catalogs do 
give important data as to perform- 
ance, time records and other informa- 
tion of specific sales value. Tables 
and other related data are of value in 
having the catalog retained by the 
buyer. 

To maintain a catalog up-to-date 
at all times is not easy without great 
expense. One manufacturer selling 
products that are cursed by the 





60-10-5-2 
has arranged to provide a net price 
catalog for all his trade and keep it 
up-to-date. The customers pay a 
nominal annual fee for the service 
which partly reimburses the manufac- 
turer for his extra labor, but still he 
is having difficulty operating the 
service. 

A reasonably successful ring binder 
catalog as illustrated herewith con- 
Instead of loose leaf 
pages which customers so often do not 
insert, booklets form each section. 
The booklets are sent out whenever 
enough changes are accumulated to 
make it pay to reprint. One booklet 
may last three years, while another 
may be out of date in six months. 


2 per cent discount infection 


tains six sections. 


A single punched booklet is so easy 
to insert that customers keep this cat- 
alog reasonably up-to-date. As each 
booklet is self-covered and indexed, it 
can also be used alone as well as in 
the catalog. 

A machinery catalog of interest 
from a loose leaf standpoint is 8'/2x11 
inches, with stiff post binder contain- 
ing twenty-four sections. Each divi- 
sion is made up of one, four, eight 
or sixteen-page bulletins dealing with 
different machines. 

One thousand page numbers are as- 
signed to each section, and the pages 
or bulletins are so numbered as to per- 
mit additions without resorting to the 
alphabet. When new pages or bulle- 
tins are issued, they are sent to hold- 
ers of the binders, but only a fair por- 


Republic Steel Corporation has found 
sampling of its Enduro stainless steel a good 
business developer and uses business paper 
space to gain wide distribution to prospects 
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This is the main display section of Link-Belt Company's huge exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair which shows the sculptured figure at the left symbolizing the Spirit of Power Transmis- 
sion. The exhibit is divided into two parts—power transmission and materials handling machin- 
ery. A broadcasting system tells the visitor a short story of the contribution modern machin- 
ery has made to present-day civilization. The exhibit was built by Beck & Woll, Cleveland 


tion of the users keep them up-to- 
date. Many hold the bulletins in their 
product files for future reference, but 
not all will open a post binder and 
insert pages to keep it current. 

A number of mechanical bindings 
are currently popular, featuring vari- 
ous forms of wire, metal and plastics. 
Improvements and new types are ap- 
pearing periodically. These new bind- 
ings dress up the book and permit 
them to lie flat when open, which is 
a distinct user advantage. 

The so-called broadside and self- 
mailing folder used to be in greater 
favor than they are now. They are 
so commonly used that little need be 
said about them. Their principal fault 
is that they are too quickly identified 
as advertising and discarded by a per- 
centage of industrial executives who 
are, or think they are, too busy to 
read them. In spite of this, however, 
they represent the most economical 
mailing next to a post card, allow 
space for good illustrations and stories, 
can be directly measured as to results, 
and prove profitable to many com- 
panies. 

Letters, the salesmen of the adver- 
tising department, are very often 
neglected or left for the sales depart- 
ment. The four-page letter is fairly 
popular, but it looks too much like a 
circular to suit us. The combination 
may save a few cents, but we'd rather 
attach a single or four-page bulletin 
to the letterhead with a clip. Sales in 
the industrial field are usually fairly 
large; a salesman’s call costs from two 
dollars to four dollars or more; there- 
fore, if a good form letter with at- 
tachments (first or third class mail 
and return envelope) costs four to ten 
cents, it is little enough in compari- 
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son, and usually can show a net profit. 

House include two 
classes: those prepared especially for 
the employe, with the customer look- 
ing over his shoulder, and the other 
designed primarily for the trade. Re- 
sults, in either case, depend largely on 
the editor. The fact that you can 
supplement business paper circulation 
effectively with a house magazine to 
get complete coverage of a market is 


magazines 


one of the reasons for its usefulness. 


Exhibits 

The sales manager should have 
charge of convention and _ exhibit 
work because this is a personal contact 
problem. The advertising manager, 
however, ought to be responsible for 
the layout, decorations, literature and 
samples. 

For every exhibit you should plan 
something that will be unique and in- 
teresting—something that will stand 
out from the group. It may be a 
lighting effect, a color scheme, flower 
girls, or other attractions, but it 
should be something. You just simply 
must have some individual attraction 
or you might as well pass up the show. 

One very simple but unique idea, 
planned by Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt 
Company, for conventions is a large, 
envelope 
with the Link-Belt name prominently 


strong, distinctive-looking 
displayed. Visitors use the envelopes 
to carry the literature they collect, 
and nine chances out of ten when 
they return to the busy rush of af- 
fairs back home they seldom get any 
farther than Mr. Holl’s envelope. 


Outdoor Advertising 


Most any advertising manager can 
begin on his own plant and identify 


it to better advantage through the 
smart use of modern signs. There 
is hardly a plant that could not be im- 
proved with better and more signs. 

Truck signs, too, are often over- 
looked in the industrial field. Some- 
one might sell you signs that daily 
move up and down industrial thor- 
oughfares, and you might pay big 
money for them, but still overlook 
the value and importance of effective 
signs on your own motor trucks. Pre- 
pare strong, dignified, easily read signs 
and then make a deal with your ship- 
ping department or trucking company 
to put them on and keep them in good 
repair. You may never be able to 
trace direct returns, but you can be 
well assured of a paying investment. 

Depending upon the product, per- 
centage of the public interested, ave- 
nues of greatest public traffic, and 
cost of signs, some companies selling 
to many industries can use general 
outdoor sign boards to advantage. In 
Chicago, for instance, one or two 
standard billboards on Sheridan Rd., 
north, on Michigan Blvd., south, and 
on Jackson Blvd., west, would make 
a fair impression in that city, or simi- 
lar locations on the principal railroad 
lines might be used. An industrial ad- 
vertising sign is helped by the fact 
that it is different and unexpected. 
The one weakness in signs is the ad- 
vertiser’s desire to tell too much and 
in trying to do so loses the whole 
value. 


Use of Samples 


Because many industrial products 
usually are large and cumbersome in- 
stead of small, soft and pretty, the 
principle of sampling is frequently 
overlooked. 

It cannot be denied that everything 
else being reasonably equal, a good 
practical sample will prove a powerful 
aid in securing the business. 

Promiscuous sampling without care- 
ful follow-up to determine results is 
wasteful and confusing to the buyer, 
but samples left by salesmen after 
thorough explanations, and samples 
sent by mail accompanying quotations 
and then followed closely for business, 
do prove helpful to the prospective 
customer and form a practical part 
of good merchandising. 

A company manufacturing blowers, 
pumps, etc., of course, could not send 
out samples, but one did construct a 
watch-charm from a clever miniature 
of its blowing and pumping mech- 
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anism that helped to popularize its 
product and illustrate the principle 
involved. Another used a plastic pa- 
per weight fashioned after its motor. 


Motion Pictures and Slide Films 


The use of motion pictures and slide 
films in industrial marketing and sales 
promotion has not attained the pro- 
portion it should in keeping with their 
effectiveness. This is probably due to 
a general lack of understanding on 
the part of the industrial advertising 
man as to their place in the promo- 
tional program, and to their cost. The 
cost of industrial movies, however, 
need not be exorbitant even though 
produced by professional producers if 
care is used in planning the script and 
eliminating all frills. On the other 
hand, they may be as spectacular as 
the budget will allow, some companies 
having gone all the way with techni- 
color and sound. 

Many industrial advertising man- 
agers who have a flare for photog- 
raphy have done creditable jobs of 
making their own motion pictures and 
have injected color with the use of 
Kodachrome. Wherever motion is part 
of a product’s function, nothing is 
quite so effective as to show it in ac- 
tion with movies. 

For more limited budgets and for 
use with smaller groups, slide films 
(still pictures) may be used effective- 
ly to illustrate and dramatize the sales 
story. Where the sales organization 
includes a large number of salesmen 
or branch offices, the sales talk to ac- 
company a slide film may be recorded 
and a sound slide film projector then 
used to standardize the presentation. 

Both motion pictures and slide films, 
silent or sound, are excellent tools for 
injecting new life and interest into 
the sales promotion program and are 
also useful in sales training work. 
More attention should be given to 
these media in the industrial field. 


Reaching the Future Buyer 


Our schools and colleges are filled 
with engineering students groping 
through text books for practical in- 
formation, and hoping constantly for 
contact with industry. 

The fact that comparatively few 
manufacturers are coéperating direct- 
ly with colleges makes it easier and 
more practical to bring your story be- 
fore these industrial buyers of the 
future. 

No material or literature can be 
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A great variety of available equipment assures effective use of motion pictures and slide 
films in industrial selling either for mass showing or individual viewings as in this case 


sent to the colleges to advantage ex- 
cept when your offer is accepted by 
a professor who will bring it before 
his class. 

When practical, and cost of litera- 
ture is not excessive, it pays to send 
literature to college students without 
charge when requested. ’ 

Whipple’s Catalog Studies, a co- 
operative system providing a library of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, all indexed 
and cross-referenced, is well taken and 
quite generally used by the engineer- 
ing schools. It takes about 250 sets of 
literature to be completely represent- 
ed. Mr. Whipple is now supplement- 
ing this service with slide films and 
lectures on various products, the pro- 
fessor or student showing the pictures 
and giving the manufacturer’s pre- 
pared lecture. 


Other Methods and Media 


There are other ways of carrying 
your message to the market than those 
mentioned here, and new methods are 
constantly being developed. No mat- 
ter what methods or media are used, 
it is tremendously important to tie-up 
your advertising and sales efforts. This 
activity, which is becoming more ef- 
fective every day, is often developed 
and fostered through a separate unit 
known as the sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

In the industrial field, advertising 
may go before and pave the way, tear 
down sales resistance and make it easy 
to sell, but most of the equipment 
and material is actually sold by sales- 
men. Thus, it is imperative that ad- 
vertising work very closely with sales. 


Your advertising in the industrial 
press must make the product well and 
favorably known; catalogs and bulle- 
tins supply buying information, and 
letters must go before and follow after 
—all to the end that the salesmen’s 
efforts will be increasingly productive, 
and marketing costs may be reduced 
to a minimum. 


Division of Budget 


According to the 1938 annual sur- 
vey of industrial advertising budgets 
made by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, the average ad- 
vertising budget for 164 companies 
reporting amounted to 2.78 per cent 
of gross sales. The average appropria- 
tion was divided among the following 
expenditures: 


Per cent 

Business paper space 34.8 
Publishers’ catalogs and directo- 

ries ; 3. 

Advertising to general public 2.2 


Own catalogs, product literature 17.6 
Direct mail and literature 11.8 


House organs 2.9 
Conventions, exhibits 3.9 
Editorial publicity ce «SS 
Motion pictures, slide films fo 
Administrative expense 16.4 
Miscellaneous os BS 

raveling expense - wl 
Market research 1 


[The next chapter of “Effective 
Industrial Advertising” will be ““How 
Best to Use Business Papers,” in which 
Mr. Evans will tell how to select pub- 
lications best suited for the job to be 
done and discuss the general aspects 
of the copy to be used. ] 
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Here’s a unique method devised for electrical manu- 


facturers to apply the stethoscope to wholesale dis- 
tribution which also may be adopted in other fields 


A Guide for Analyzing Distribution 
Through Wholesalers 


By GLENN SUTTON 


Manager, "Wholesaler’s Salesman” 


@ ABOUT five years ago, I was 
driving to New York from Washing- 
ton. I made good time until I got 
well into Jersey, about ten miles from 
the Holland Tunnel. Then traffic be- 
gan to pile up. I moved in second 
gear for a few miles, then came to a 
dead stop beside a perspiring police- 
man. 

“Looks like Jersey needs another 
road,” I commented. 

“Mister, we got plenty of roads,” 
he replied, “but what can we do when 
everybody turns into the same high- 
way?” 

Some time later I read that Jersey 
had solved its problem by organizing 
an air patrol. At a height of a thou- 
sand feet it was easy to observe where 
the cars were beginning to pile up and 
to radio instructions diverting traffic 
at the source into roads where travel 
was lighter. 

Applying this to the field of indus- 
trial marketing, the smooth flow of 
products from manufacturer to con- 
sumer presents so many day-to-day 
problems that many manufacturers 
never get the opportunity to take an 
“observation flight” and get an over- 
all picture of their wholesaling set-up. 
They lack the proper perspective to 
correctly answer the question, “Do I 
have adequate and productive distri- 
bution?” 

To enable electrical manufacturers 
to step back and apply a yardstick to 
their distribution, a unique series of 


charts and questions have been pre- 
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pared by Wholesaler’s Salesman, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. Each page 
deals with one important phase of the 
wholesaling problem. The complete 
book, conscientiously filled in, should 
let considerable light in on the ques- 
tion of just how good the set-up 
really is. 

Let me give my definition of “good 
distribution.” I have said that it 
must be adequate and productive. By 
“adequate” I mean that there must be 
a sufhcient number of wholesalers to 
cover every marketing area. But 
when this is accomplished, the hardest 
part of the job remains. For even if 
it were possible to sign up the best 


wholesalers in the country, there is no 





assurance that they will be really pro- 
ductive. 

To win a steadily increasing flow 
of business, a manufacturer must get 
the loyal support of every executive 
and salesman so that they will actively 
sell rather than passively take orders 
for his products. And this is no easy 
accomplishment, when one realizes 
that the average salesman of an elec- 
trical wholesaler is expected to sell 
several thousand items for from fifty 
to 200 manufacturers. 

I remember one manufacturer at a 
wholesaling convention who was de- 
riding wholesalers’ salesmen in general 
for their lack of initiative. He men- 
tioned one house by name and added, 
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1IS7 VERIFIED ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


— 00 YOU HAVE A SUFFICIENT NUMBER, PROPERLY LOcaTeo? 





“and the only business I got out of 
his territory were the orders my own 
billed 


field men wrote that 


through him.” 


were 


[ happened to know that wholesaler 
very well. He has an excellent staff 
—every salesman is making money. 
Obviously they must be selling some- 


The fact that this 


manufacturer was getting little or no 


one’s products. 





business was an admission of weakness 
Obviously he had not 
done a job of properly educating and 


on Ais part. 





stimulating those wholesalers’ sales- 


¥ Luvnd 


BUYING TERRITORIES 


This map shows 25 buying areas and their principal 
distributing centers. in each of these territories 
the consumers of electrical products for industrial 
and commercial use tend to do their buying thr 
the wholesalers functioning in that territory. it 
is uSually desirable to have adequate direct rep- 
resentation in each area (wfr*s. Agent or your own 
Geant) dranch office) and to nave wholesalers effectively 
covering each city and surrounding territory. 


men. 
To return to the “Guide for Ana- 
(Continued on page 66) 





INSTRUCTIOWS: Mark a small cross om this map for each electrical wholesale 
you naw have, spotting each cross in the citywhere the wholesaler is located, 


DO YOUR SALES THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS FOLLO® THE TRENOT Use a different colored cross if hardware wholesaler or mill supply Aouse is 
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Sales of an individual company through 
electrical wholesalers should follow the 
trend. If they are running ahead, maybe 
some sales manager (or his salesmen) de- 
serves a raise. If the curve drops below, 
the reasons why should be worth seeking 
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indicated. (If city is not om this mp, write in name.) 





The map above, showing marketing areas, serves as a guide for the measurement of wholesalers quantitativ 
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By this method of classifying wholesalers, 
it is possible to determine whether a rela- 
tively few wholesalers contribute the bulk 
of the business. It is also an excellent 
method of setting an over-all sales objec- 
tive for distribution. To get ten wholesalers 
from group "“C" to "B" and five from "B" 
to "A" would certainly be worth achieving 





DISTRISUTION Quiz 


Answer each question by placing 2 check in one of the columns wider G00, wedi 
POR, or aemering “Yes” of “No” oF ansmering the question as di rected 





ono Imeprum | eave 
pes one! 





1. On | have @ sufficient number of stolesaters located 
where they car cover every serketing area qickly 
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Re: MY COMPANY'S SALES. OR PAST PERFORMANCE 
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are the sales from each territory in a fale ratio te 


& Tre size of the territory n potent 
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2. 19 comparing sy om scles throu olewiers with 
those of af! electrical! sholssaters 


A, Have | gone abend of these sales consistent ty? 





8, Mave | dropped behind each year? 





Or does sy sales curve bear no elation to 
sPolesalers' sales? 
Seo Dat 





Wether your answer falls in 4.8, of C, ask yourselt 
wr? and briefly ¢ * the answer below (1 you 
xnom It) for future reference 
































5. Are there too fer sholessiers in the “A” anc “S” 
groups? (Gused on reasonable potential, rot “wishful 
thinking”) 





Re: MY FIGLD MBN (WIBTWER OU" OF MPTS' REPS! 


. Are my fled ean strategically placed ere they car 
do the greatest possible good? 
(See art 6) 





2. Ave ‘leld mar comtacting (See Dart £) 


A, #olesaler execut ves? 





8. wholesaler salewen (as mary as possibie! 





To what degree are oy fleld man (See Chart F 
A, educating and stiwwiating #olesciers’ sales 
oer so they wil! be better equipped anc eager 
to sel! sy products? 
& or are they duplicating the «ort of the sales 
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HOW COMPLETE IS YOUR SALES COVERAGE? 
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This chart, when properly interpreted, may 
expose many weaknesses in the distributive 
set-up. The number of wholesalers’ sales- 
men in each territory can be found in 
the Directory of Electrical Wholesalers 
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YOUR FIELO REPRESENTATIVES | 


+ tthe many Calls & 7Orth Go your field representatives suke «ith olessier's 
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2. Wat per cent of tote! salesmen in al! territories Nave such cal!s Seer made 
with in the past six months? 
3% Wat volume of sales Go fielg en report maxing on these joint calis? 
a 
& Were ary “@ accouts operat as 8 rwau!t of these cal!s? 


5S. % fleld representatives ave ary Gefinite instructions ‘rom sales ‘ead 
quarters reyarding 


& Features of compety sales policy ich shovie Oe 


men and simply bringing Inorders which, though 
billed through the olesaler, do rothing to 
strengthen his se) iting force? & Decking of salegman's catalogs and bringing ther 
wtodate ty inserting cow catalog and price 
4 er flele cepresestatives ‘!! Goan, eat per cart weet? 
is the fait of the =an?___# and what part the 
fault of the managerent? s See Gort F) AMONst ration of new products to salesmen? 
% Olsplaying of current advertising to selesman's 
a: 2 SUS ADS wstorers, showing Now warkets are being "pre 
solar” 
1, ae | spending a fair share of sy gross sales for as 
wertising? (5 year average expenditure of N.1.AA. + Gumorstration of ner ciaplgys and thelr prope 
merners for industrial advertising, 2.495 of gross ees? 
sales, of which 34.8% Is for publication advertising. | ae ae ae 
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4, Clactrical Molesalers and their salesmen? 
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Two pages from the “Distributor Quiz," which follow the chart material. 


These ques- 


tions can be readily answered if the preceding charts have been properly filled in 
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Too frequently the manufacturer's field rep- 
resentative is sent forth with no more spe- 
cific instructions than to "get more busi- 
ness" from the territory. While this is the 
ultimate objective, the major functions of 
such a representative can be measured by 
this chart, the first page of which is shown 
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of Manufacturers 


@ TO LEARN something of the na- 
ture and extent of marketing research 
and to guide manufacturers who are, 
or who contemplate carrying on re- 
search work in the field of distribu- 
tion, the United States Department of 
Commerce, in conjunction with the 
American Marketing Association, made 
an extensive survey, the findings of 
which are published in a _ booklet, 
“Marketing Research Activities of 
Manufacturers.” 

Manufacturers in the study are di- 
vided into three major groups: (1) 
consumer goods, (2) industrial goods, 
and (3) 
goods. And in each group research is 
divided into four categories: policy, 
product, market, and methods and 


consumer and _ industrial 


means research. 

In the industrial goods groups, out 
of 341 manufacturers replying to the 
questionnaire sent out by the bureau, 
105 conducted some kind of research 
during the year 1937. The average 
expenditure of these industrial manu- 
facturers for market research during 
the year was $20,533, with an average 
of two full-time employes per firm 
devoting their time to the work. 

An analysis of the kinds of research 
conducted by industrial goods manu- 
facturers shows that market research 
has a significant lead over product re- 
search—the two categories being rep- 
resented on eighty-one per cent and 
seventy-four per cent of the sched- 
ules, respectively. Methods and means 
research is a rather poor third, with 


Marketing Research Activities 


representation on fifty-four per cent 
of the returns; and policy research is 
noted on only forty-five per cent. 

Within the policy research group, 
the most popular subject of study is 
pricing, with advertising allowance 
second, and the subject of compensa- 
tion third. 

One company in the textiles sub- 
group of fabricating materials report- 
ed twenty-two per cent of its entire 
marketing-research expenditures under 
the field-trade type of research on the 
subject of credit granting. Another 
company reported thirty-three per 
cent of its marketing research time de- 
voted to the study of pricing policy; 
and another thirty-three per cent to 
the subject of industrial relations, a 
total of sixty-six per cent of the time 
being allocated to this one category. 

Under product research, compari- 
son of competitive products is the sub- 
ject most frequently reported by in- 
dustrial goods manufacturers. Addi- 
tion of other products is a close second. 

Of the eighty-one per cent of in- 
dustrial goods manufacturers who re- 
ported market research, the study of 
the potential market for a product or 
line leads, analysis of the consumer 
market is second, and sales quota con- 
struction is third. 

In the miethods and means research 
classification, the training of salesmen 
is the subject reported by the greatest 
number of industrial manufacturers; 
competitors’ practices second; distri- 
bution costs and the selection of dis- 











One of four panels which were used by Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, to 
emphasize a program dealing with various phases of advertising technique. The material 
for this display on the subject of copy was selected and prepared by The Copy Chasers 
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tribution channels tie for third place. 
Under all of these subjects, intra- 
organization research is the type noted 
most frequently. 

Besides well organized charts, the 
report completes the story by giving 
interesting illustrations of benefits de- 
rived from the application of market- 
ing research. For example, a report 
from an industrial goods manufactur- 
er reads: 

“Our favorable experiences in the 
field of market research have been of 
several different types: 

“In our own organization we feel 
that we have profited by testing the 
popularity of the trade journals in 
building our advertising schedule. 
While the actual savings from these 
efforts are often intangible, neverthe- 
less they can be judged by favorable 
comments on and increased inquiries 
from our advertising campaign. 

“Another of the many examples of 
the value of market research in our 
own organization is that of determin- 
ing the advisability of adding to our 
sales force from time to time. We 
discovered after making one study that 
in one of our most lucrative sales ter- 
ritories only twenty-five per cent of 
the potential customers were being 
contacted. The addition of another 
salesman in this particular area gave 
us sufficient coverage and boosted our 
sales forty-eight per cent, which justi- 
fies the new man.” The note then ex- 
plains that as the result of an exhaus- 
tive study of consumer reactions to 
their customer industry, they had 
formulated a successful program of 
selling that industry to the public. 
Coéperative action on the part of their 
customer industry had resulted in a 
thirty to seventy per cent increase in 
that industry’s sales. 

The report may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
from any district office of the Bureau. 
Price 25c. 





Invites Fair Visitors 


Realizing that many customers and 
prospects will be within close proximity 
of its plant when they visit the New 
York World's Fair, Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., last month mailed them 
a deckle edge invitation to inspect the 
Hyatt plant. A map showing the loca- 
tion of the company with relation to the 
Fair and principal railroads and highways 
featured one page while another called 
attention to the company’s exhibit at 
the Fair. 
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By H. K. LaAROWE 


Assistant Purchasing Agent, Dairymen's — Coédperative Association, Inc., and 


President, Purchasing Agents Association of 


ew York 


Ju Iudustriiel Aduertising 


@ TO STATE compositely as an in- 
dividual, either on paper or verbally, 
the opinions of some 5,300 purchas- 
ing agents recognized in the nation, 
is a rather large order; difficult of in- 
terpretation and, I am sure, could be 
answered only by them individually. 

However, a group of organized 
purchasing executives, who spend an- 
nually over twelve billion dollars, 
must, and do, have opinions about 
industrial advertising. Some of these 
opinions, from the advertiser’s view- 
point, may be narrow, ill-conceived, 
and lack that broadness of acceptance 
which the advertiser wants, so hope- 
fully desires, and believes he rightly 
deserves for the dollars he is spending. 

The assertion is made that purchas- 
ing agents lose sight of the fact that 
each advertisement they receive from 
an industrial advertiser, whether it be 
in a business publication, catalog, or 
direct mail folder, represents the ex- 
penditure of hundreds and _ perhaps 
thousands of dollars on the part of 
that advertiser; also that in these days 
of closely controlled expenditures by 
advertisers, time and effort expended 
on advertising are devoted as much to 
the information of the prospective 
buyer as for the selfish sales interests 
of the advertiser himself. Therefore, 
this careful planning merits consider- 
ate reception by the buyer. 

And yet, it may be that the pur- 
chasing agent is correct in his recep- 
tiveness Or non-receptiveness to cer- 
tain advertising approaches, for he is 
a practical-minded executive, whose 
inherent ability as a buyer is his sense 
of value obtained, whether that be 
commodity or service. 


From an address before the industrial 
idvertising session of the Association of 
National Advertisers Spring Meeting, Rye, 
N. Y¥., May 10. 
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Business paper advertising is preferred; copy should 
be informative, factual; it should indicate new prod- 
ucts where possible and new applications of old ones 


As a premise, let me say that he is 
deeply product-conscious, and try to 
tell you why your advertising should 
be considerate of the industrial pur- 
chasing agent. Recently, rhe maga- 
zine Purchasing conducted a survey 
among seventeen companies in seven 
states. These companies ranged in size 
from one, with annual purchases of 
$600,000, to two, whose annual pur- 
chases exceeded twenty million dol- 
lars; the median company buying 
four and a half million dollars of ma- 
terials and supplies. Seventy-five per 
cent of the requests for purchases in- 
dicated no specification of brand or 
make desired. The purchasing agent 
made the final decision as to source of 
supply. 

Of the other twenty-five per cent, 
the purchasing agent bought eighteen 
per cent of another brand than that 
specified, and the balance he pur- 
chased as specified, but obtained com- 
petitive prices from several selected 
sources before awarding the business. 

Now, the classes of advertising we 
are normally brought into contact 
with are (a) direct mail; by letters, 
folders, enclosures, etc., (b) business 
publications, and to some degree, 
magazines, (c) promotive advertising 
of a technical or semi-technical na- 
ture. 

At the outset, let us be mindful of 
the fact that we as buyers are offer- 
ing our opinion of industrial adver- 
tising from the standpoint of how and 
what we want to be informed about. 


In other words, what we think 
about industrial advertising may be 
answered by things we look for and 
expect to obtain from the advertising 
we read. In the first analysis, the pur- 
chasing agent wants to see industrial 
advertising of an informative type— 
something concrete for him to grasp 
in his hurried moments in glancing 
through a business publication or 
other mediums. Demands upon his 
time are exceedingly great, so he ap- 
preciates brevity, while at the same 
time demanding factual information 
about the product presented. A large 
manufacturer of trucks recently pub- 
lished advertisements in a national 
trade publication, indicating that they 
had available a new unit of light 
weight. The price was given, but no 
indication defining what class of ve- 
hicle was involved; in fact, practi- 
cally no informative data were pre- 
sented, so the advertising was of poor 
value from the buyer’s standpoint. 

Here is another type stating, “The 
swing is to .” Now, that may 
be good psychology, and it may be 
true, but if correct, why not be more 
informative about it and state the 
facts by some statistics? To make 
statements of this nature without 
more substantial backing is, to our 
mind, to lose much of the value. How 
much better it would have been to 
state that sales had risen so much, or 
per cent of this particular product to 
total sold was accelerating. 

Secondly, we are looking continu- 
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ally for new products. Advertising 
brings these forth, and accordingly 
is extremely constructive, as the pro- 
ducts may be directly applicable to 
our business. In any event, we want 
to investigate new products so our 
competitors do not leave us behind. 
While in our various business organi- 
zations, sales representatives bring new 
products to us, we frequently learn of 
them first through the advertising 
medium. So, we think that new prod- 
uct advertising rates highly in the 
proper advertising approach to our 
buying. 

As a concrete example of new 
product advertising, let us take the 
production of FlakIce Frozen Water 
Ribbons. Here is something new, and 
a product which permits an approxi- 
mate saving, at least in the milk in- 
dustry, of some 500 pounds of _ ice 
for every ton usd. The new product 
works more satisfactorily than ordi- 
nary crushed ice, and it means that 
100 pounds of frozen water ribbons 
can be utilized for about 133 pounds 
of regular manufactured ice, when 
used in crushed form. Technically, it 
costs less per ton to produce FlakIce 
Ribbons than regular manufactured 
ice. Other advantages are inherent as 
a result of the methods of manufac- 
ture, such as storage without regu- 
lating and also the fact that they fit 
more snugly around bottles, etc. 

Another which we 
might use of new product advertis- 
ing is that bringing forth Rayon 
Cord truck tires, a new product 


illustration 


which has tremendous possibilities, 
and while we know as buyers that the 
initial cost is considerably higher than 
the standard quality tires, it has pos- 
sibilities of delivering the lowest cost 
per mile in which we are interested. 
The advertising of this new product 
has been particularly effective because 
it has brought forth some factors in 
a few simple statements that are vital 
to the economical operation of any 
fleet owner or independent operator 
hauling for hire; as an illustration, 
longer tread wear, longer body life, 
greater resistance to heat as a result 
of speed, and greater use for recap- 
ping and re-treading. 

A third example of new product 
advertising that might be used as an 
illustration is the catalytic cracking of 
gasoline and the Houdrey Process. The 
latter process produces a gasoline with 
an octane range of from seventy- 
eight to eighty, from even the very 
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| SCOVILL conorusen rors 


one product .. . three services 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING  fIELD ENGINEERING | ENGINEERING DATA 





The lure of private letters, one of the most 
effective publication editorial features, pro- 
vides the theme for a series of indirect sales 
stories for Scovill condenser tubes. (Editor's 
note: We're surprised that The Copy 
Chasers didn't give this series an orchid) 


lowest types of crudes and refinery 
residium. 

Why is the purchasing agent so 
interested in this particular new prod- 
uct advertising? Simply because it 
has very far-reaching effects and 
means to him and his industrial organ- 
ization, lower costs because he should 
be able within a short time to obtain 
more efficient gasoline engines for use 
in motor vehicles. It may affect the 
industrial use of fuel oil. 

Now, new products cannot be 
brought forth every day, week or 
month, so the older products must be 
manufactured, advertised, and sold. 
This, from our interest standpoint, 
ranks next. Here, we feel the indus- 
trial advertiser has a broad field, and, 
in certain cases, has neglected to use 
the benefits of research in factual ad- 
vertising to the industrial purchasing 
agent to demonstrate how his products 
could be better used, their manufacture 
coérdinated with other products, and 
their general application expanded. Ad- 
vertising of this nature, which offers 
old products or methods of use which 
will affect cost reductions, is of vital 
importance today when all industry is 
is faced with a diminishing rate of 
returns. 

Another factor we are interested 
in from an advertising standpoint, is 
that which shows or indicates busi- 
ness continuity and stability. We 
are all familiar with the A. M. Byers 
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Company’s ads for wrought iron pipe. 
We don’t necessarily interpret this ad 
from the standpoint of use of wrought 
iron pipe because we are all familiar 
with it, but we do think of the busi- 
ness continuity of this organization 
and it has a satisfying effect upon us. 

Another phase of this advertising 
problem is that of technical improve- 
ments. These are vital to our busi- 
ness and may cause serious changes in 
our particular industry. 

Now, I would like to express some 
specific thoughts on the various ad- 
vertising mediums referred to orig- 
inally. What I have to submit is on 
the basis of friendly, constructive 
suggestions, and yet, factual, as we 
see them as Purchasing Agents. 

Consideration of the first class, the 
direct mail type, brings to us, gener- 
ally speaking, the least desirable and 
least useful product information. It 
frequently consists of mimeographed 
sheets, or offset articles, which when 
scanned, or without being scanned, 
go into the waste basket. As I shall 
endeavor to demonstrate later, by far 
the greater use is made of business 
publications and those bulletins or 
pamphlets of a technical nature. While 
it may seem drastic and somewhat in- 
comprehensible, nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing statistics, prepared from a 
weekly summary by Thomas Jolly of 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
represent what most buyers find in 
direct mail advertising. 

Pieces of direct mail advertis- 


ing received 314 
Pieces discarded in waste-basket 
immediately 276 
Pieces read and discarded 27 
Pieces read and referred to oth- 
ers or filed 11 
Duplicates received 27 
Triplicates received : 


Pieces mailed to address not 
used for over three years. 15 

Pieces addressed to persons not 
employed here for three 
years or longer 7 

You will realize from this, I am 
sure, that the figures speak for them- 
selves, and while there are some pieces 
that are interesting and acceptable, 
most of it is not. 

It is my opinion that when a busi- 
ness publication is picked up by a 
purchasing agent, he generally has 
more time for considered reading. He 
reads publications applying to his own 
industry, and therefore is watchful of 
the advertisements as he is thinking 

(Continued on page $1) 
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Thank you, Mr. Wine, 


for your expression of confidence in the future of Amer- 


ican Railroads and the value of advertising in the 
Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 


[he letter reproduced above is convincing proof of the 
value and importance of consistent advertising to the 
a market that totaled $417.000.000 
a market 


railway market... . 
n purchases from manufacturers last year .. . 
Simmons-Boardman Publications 

30 Church Street. New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Washington, D. C. 


Terminal Tower. Cleveland 


that topped the 1938 level by 41 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1939 .. . a market that will expand rapidly 
as gains in traffic and earnings make possible large-scale 
modernization and improvement programs. 

One or more Simmons-Boardman railway publications 
will meet your railway selling needs, for each renders a 
specialized editorial service and has a definite audience 
of influential railway men—thus enabling you to con- 
centrate your sales efforts on the particular railway men 
you want to reach. 


Seattle 
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s a man_is\judged by the company he keeps. so is a publication. For 
a publication is merely a written record wherefrom men draw sus- 

tenance and new ideas, The number, quality and activities of its subscribers 
: res measure of its stature. The effect it has on iis readers is a gauge of its 
wo! h as a selling tool. @ Industrial and Engineering Chemistry has made. 
he id @ host of friends. Its subscription rolls have climbed without a 
k since 1935 to a present total of 20,000 names. Its renewal percentage 
hovered around 90% over the same ‘period. Year by year. more adver- 
: using its pages to carry their message to the active sector of the 

















process industry market. e These 20,000 subscribers — the largest group of 
men ‘assembled by any publication in the process industries—represent at 
the same time the most progressive minds in the most progressive group of 
industries in America. They stay with the publication because the publica- 
tion has the facts they need—facts they can get nowhere else. One glance 
| at our ediforial pages will show you that this must be true. e In no other 
publication will you find the kind of material that appears in I & E C. We 
insist on publishing priority. We subject every article to a searching scrutiny 
by outside authorities for basic worth, newness, and soundness of method 
and conclusions. Thus every article that appears in our pages bears a guar- 
antee of newsworthy importance and practical value. Our readers know this, 
and rely on I&EC to keep them up to date. e I& EC delivers a larger and 
more loyal audience than any other process industry publication, because 
it alone has a large enough editorial budget to effect a well-rounded 


program that covers all phases of interest. You will 


~ C find that your advertising will produce more sales for you 
* e in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 











Editorial » » » 





Taxation of 

Labor-Saving Machinery 

® GHOSTS of the days of Eli Whitney seem 
to be taking rather substantial form with reso- 
lutions and bills being introduced into the 
congress and state legislatures to penalize manu- 
facturers who use and increase the use of 
labor-saving and labor-displacing machinery. 
Fortunately, the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute is watching the situation and keeping 
its members, who represent the leading manu- 
facturers of the country, apprised of develop- 
ments. Inasmuch as any tax of this nature would 
have a definite influence on the sale of machin- 
ery and equipment, it is a matter with which 
every industrial marketing executive should be 
thoroughly familiar. 

Last month the MAPI called attention to a 
joint resolution waiting action by the ways and 
means committee of the house and by the 
finance committee of the senate which would 
require the treasury department to investigate 
the desirability and practicability of taxing 
labor-saving and labor-displacing machinery 
and report to the congress at the beginning of 
the second session of the seventy-sixth congress. 

The move to throttle the machine in our in- 
dustrial development and progress is not con- 
fined to this one action. Investigation re- 
veals that bills have been introduced into the 
general assembly of Missouri and in the houses 
of Massachusetts and Maryland and the senate 
of Minnesota which would license the use of 
labor-saving machinery and tax manufacturers, 
to various degrees, for the number of wage 
earners replaced by the installation of such 
equipment. Revenues thus acquired, it is pro- 
posed, would be used to benefit employes re- 
placed by the machinery. 

The Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
has done a great deal to get over the correct 
story about machinery to legislators and to the 
public, a task which is one of its chief objec- 
tives, and in this service it has had the staunch 
support of the business press. Another cam- 
paign of this character was inaugurated last 
month by The Iron Age, which started a series 
of special inserts written by J. H. Van Deventer, 
editor, to further this cause under the title ““The 
Threat to the Machine,” which will graphically 
show time-saving machinery in its true role as 
an employment creator. Industrial advertisers 
can lend their support in this campaign by fol- 
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lowing Mr. Van Deventer’s suggestion to have 
every piece of advertising carry a slogan read- 
ing: ““Time-Saving Machinery Made This Prod- 
uct. Making This Product Made Jobs.” 





Definite Objectives 
for Marketing Research 


@ THE last year has witnessed a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in market and marketing research in 
the industrial field. This is manifest in the wide- 
spread attention the subject is receiving by 
advertising and marketing organizations as 
reflected in the many reports of their meetings 
in this issue. With this great interest, however, 
has come some confusion, as is true with most 
waves of popular thought, which should be cor- 
rected so that the benefits of the activity may 
be fully realized. 

The principal difficulty in this respect, where 
there is any, seems to be the lack of a definite 
objective with relation to the importance and 
significance of the findings. This would seem to 
develop from over-enthusiasm to do some re- 
search, usually on a broad scale, without first 
considering how useful the data would be once 
they are collected, and especially with reference 
to the technique used in gathering them. 

The industrial field is ripe for skilled market 
research ability, and it is time that the profes- 
sion develop techniques for it and present it as 
a tailor-made service backed by conclusive 
results. 


Approaching Lower 
Distribution Costs 


® CONTRASTING technical research with 
distribution research, Edgar Kobak, vice-presi- 
dent, Lord & Thomas, made a plea to the 
American Marketing Association meeting at 
Chicago last month to approach the problem of 
reducing the cost of distribution on a definite 
basis. The engineer, he pointed out, seeks to 
reduce production costs by a certain percentage, 
say five or ten per cent, and tools his produc- 
tion line accordingly. Likewise, he pleaded, the 
advertising and marketing executive should 
attempt to lower distribution costs by definite 
steps and devise plans and campaigns specifi- 
cally designed to do the job. A five per cent 
reduction in production costs is considered 
worth while. Why isn’t it equally attractive in 
distribution costs, he asked? 
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Editors Release 


Entries for 


Editorial Awards 


Competition for awards for editorial achieve- 
ment, open to all business papers, closes 
Aug. |—Fifteen awards to be made under 


five classifications at the N.I.A.A. New York 


conference, Sept. 20-22. 


@ AS THE Aug. 1 deadline nears 
for the closing of INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s second annual competition 
for editorial awards, business paper 
editors are preparing and filing their 
entries under one or more of the five 
classifications in which fifteen awards 
will be made. Presentation of the 
rwards will be a feature on the pro- 
gram of the New York conference of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association to be held at Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, Sept. 20-22. 


The competition is open to editors 
et all business papers throughout the 
world, regardless of afhliations or type 
of paper, whether industrial, trade or 
class publications. There are no entry 
tees or other charges involved. There 
are no formal entry blanks or other 
forms to be obtained. Participants are 
isked to observe only a few simple re- 
quests in order that their entries will 
be most understandable to the jury of 
uwards and facilitate handling of the 
great volume of material which must 
be judged. These requests are: 


1. All entries must have appeared 
n issues within August, 1938, and 
luly, 1939. More than one entry may 
be made in any or all classifications. 


2. Each entry should be submitted 
1S a separate unit clearly marked as to 
classification and accompanied by an 
1ttached memorandum clearly and 
concisely stating the purpose or objec- 
tive of the material, in what manner 
it differs from routine, and, most im- 
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Last year's First Award in classification No. 
“American Builder and Building Age" for its outstanding cam- 
paign to stimulate greater activity in the building industry 


portant, evidence of results or reaction 
as a measure of its achievement. 

3. Entries in classification No. 5 
should include exhibits of “before and 
after” material to clearly show the 
changes made in design and format. 
Changes must have occurred within 
the twelve-month period, August, 
1938, to July, 1939 (issues). 

4. To facilitate handling, it is re- 
quested that entries not be submitted 
in cumbersome size—judging will be 
on basis of material alone and not on 
the artistic or dramatic treatment of 
the presentation. The judges will ap- 
preciate simplicity, which contributes 
to ease of handling. 

5. All entries should be sent to the 
Contest Secretary, INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
to arrive not later than Aug. 1. No 
entries will be returned unless requests 
are made at time of entry. 

The Jury of Awards for this year’s 
competition comprises: Francis O. 
Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
and past president of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association; H. H. 
Simmons, advertising manager, Crane 
Co., and president of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association; Wallace 
Meyer, vice-president, Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Inc.; W. H. Ev- 
ans, president, Evans Associates, Inc.; 
and Otto M. Forkert, in charge of de- 
sign and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc. 


For further information address Contest 
Secretary, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 
East Ohio St., Chicago. 











Business Paper Editors: 


Enter your most outstanding work 
in one or more of these cleassifi- 
cations— 

For the best series of articles or 
] editorials, or general editorial 


"campaign around a_ definite 
objective. 





For the best single article or edi- 
2 torial pertinent to the advance- 

*ment and welfare of the field 
served by the paper. 





For the best pictorial reporting 

job, either of a news nature or 

* that of telling a story exclusively 
with pictures and captions. 


T) ~} fic 
iassilica 





For the best public relations edi- 
4. torial program. 





For the greatest improvement in 

typography, format and general 

"appearance with regard te func- 
tional design and appropriateness to 
the editorial services rendered. 


Recognition of refinements in publica- 
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BRREsISTIBLE MECHANISM, a watch! Every inquiring youngster dares the 


hairbrush sooner or later to seek the source of its tick. 


American Machinist is a smoothly ticking mechanism too, telling metal-working 
production executives the time, the place and the machine for more than sixty-two 
years. Unlike the watch, it does its level best to help the prober discover what makes 
the wheels go ‘round. The power behind its tick ig editorial enterprise, the main- 
spring that keeps it up to the minute. Here are three evidences of enterprise this 


past half-year: 


1. How to work stainless steel, copper, brass. A series of bi-monthly special sections 
as packed with information as a watch is with gears, a thoroughly practical base for 
special-practice articles by authorities on such timely subjects as cold-forming and heat- 
treating stainless. The next, timed for June 28, will deal with Plastics. 


2. National Defense. Five survey reports on arsenals, Navy-yards, aircraft and indus- 
trial preparedness, each the result of a plant-to-plant survey, backed by ten years of 
previous periodic reports. Supplemented with special articles on building planes, shells, 
engines, the latest a 3-part series on the new 75-mm. shell line at Frankford Arsenal, 
by the ordnance officer in charge, Lt. Col. Levin H. Campbell, Jr. 


3. The pressworking of metals. A serial presentation, the current one being No. 22. 
This timely series has drawn wide comment, has been found worthy of later book 


publication. 


Put this mainspring — editorial enterprise —to work for you. It can deliver an 
interested audience of more than 18,000 paid subscribers, greater than that of any 
other metal-working publication, more even than its own 1929 peak. It can put 
new power in your sales efforts to metal-working, America’s largest industrial 


market. We will be pleased to send details. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 330 W. 42nd St... New York. N. Y¥. 














ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Anniversary Advertising 

We are approaching the fiftieth an- 
niversary of our company and I 
should like to know how we can capi- 
talize on it in our advertising and 
sales promotion campaign. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

While anniversary advertising shows 
essentially self-interest rather than 
customer interest, still it does help to 
build confidence and good will pro- 
viding it is not overdone. The fol- 
lowing are plans that have proved 
successful: 

1. Publicity plan. — Before any 
paid advertising is placed, it is usual- 
ly desirable to secure as much pub- 
licity as possible. Tell of the ap- 
proaching anniversary and plans in- 
cluding statement by your president, 
etc.—with perhaps the president’s pic- 
ture, plant picture, group of officers, 
or something similar. 

2. Fiftieth anniversary banquet.— 
Anniversary banquets are quite popu- 
lar for employes and also for customers. 
One company recently arranged an 
anniversary banquet in which they 
invited all customers who had been 
purchasing from them for twenty-five 
years or more. The party was a com- 
plete success and they also received 
a great deal of publicity in connection 
with the affair. 


An an- 





3. Magazine advertising. 
niversary is usually worth one or two 
good advertisements, using all of the 
magazines on your schedule. After 
that, an anniversary seal in connection 
with your name will serve the pur- 
pose throughout the anniversary year. 
A seal which may be used on the let- 
terhead is advisable for general ad- 
vertising use. 

4. Company booklet.—Some very 
fine pieces of industrial advertising 
literature have been prepared in the 
form of anniversary booklets telling 
of the history, growth and products of 
the company. Generally speaking, 
these make a splendid impression, but 
it is our belief that very few are 
thoroughly read. For this reason, it 
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is probably best not to spend a large 
sum of money in a booklet of this 
kind; but to keep the book simple 
with not too many pages. 

§. Product feature.—Some con- 
cerns will bring out a new style or 
model or name their best or highest 
quality product in connection with 
the anniversary. All products may 
bear the seal or tag featuring the an- 
niversary. 

6. Employes.—In discussing anni- 
versaries, it is also wise to consider 
length of service of employes. Most 
employes are very pleased to have 
their tenth, fifteenth or twentieth an- 
niversary with the company remem- 


bered. 
Orphan Halftones and 
Printing Plates 


Years ago, before we engaged an 
advertising agency, we kept all of our 
halftones, electrotypes, zincs, etc., in 
very orderly cabinets. Today, with 
an agency, we have great difficulty in 
keeping track of our cuts, and it does 
not seem to me that we make the most 
use of them. 

In checking up on the situation, I 
find that both the agency and our 
advertising department have original 
photographs, drawings, etc., that the 
engravers and publishers have our 
printing plates, and that there is not 
much opportunity for repeated use 
because it is difficult to know just 
where they are. 

Would you please tell me what 
might be considered common practice, 
or recommend a better method of 
keeping track of this material? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There does not seem to be any 
standard practice with regard to pho- 
tographs, art work and cuts. Depend- 
ing upon availability, your own ad- 
vertising department or agency should 
keep the photographs and art work. 
In some companies the advertising 
department keeps a set of all photo- 
graphs in photograph books with the 
agency keeping retouched photographs 
and art work. 


Advertising agencies, because of 


their usually limited space, request 
the engraver to keep plates for them. 
This is a fairly reasonable practice if 
they do not spread their buying among 
too many engravers, which makes it 
difficult to locate plates when needed. 

Advertising agencies often do not 
follow up publishers for the return of 
plates either to the engraver or to 
your file, depending upon your pref- 


erence. 


Dressing Up the Catalog 

We issue a catalog every year and 
find that we are spending more and 
more money in trimmings. We have 
been getting into color, and now me- 
chanical binding and thumb indexing 
are just abead. What are your rec- 
ommendations? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Most important in catalog prepara- 
tion is the information regarding your 
products, prepared in clear, orderly 
style. Everything else being equal, a 
customer will buy from the com- 
pany that makes it easiest for him to 
refer to his products. 

Supplementary data required by 
users of your product probably come 
second in importance. Clear applica- 
tion photographs and actual case 
studies also are desirable. 

If your competition is not thumb 
indexing their books, we believe it is 
better not to start the practice, as a 
well cross referenced index will usu- 
ally serve the purpose. If competition 
is thumb indexing their catalogs, then 
no doubt you will have to keep pace. 

Mechanical binding permits a cata- 
log to lie flat and also gives a modern 
air to the book. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to put a little more into each 
issue and then have the catalog used 
over a longer period of time. Would 
it be practical to publish two catalogs 
in three years, saving one issue, but 
producing a little better book? 


Half or Full Pages? 

With a limited budget, is it better 
to use full pages in black and white 
every other month, or half pages every 
month? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

A really good half page advertise- 
ment is of course better than a medi- 
ocre full page advertisement. If you 
are clever enough to write really out- 
standing advertisements in half page 
space, then the more frequent half 
pages will prove to be the best plan. 

Generally speaking, however, our 


(Continued on page 64) 
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$5,000,000 


estimated expenditure for ma- 
chine tools required for pri- 
vate plants to handle War 
Department educational or- 
ders. 


$2,000,000 


more will be spent by the 
War Department for special 
machinery for War reserve 
purposes. 


$6,000,000 


will be spent for new ma- 
chine tools for U. S. Armories 
and Arsenals. This is in ac- 
cordance with a bill recently 
passed by Congress 


$1,500,000 


additional will be spent from 
Arsenals®’ “shop expense 
funds” for shop equipment. 





$14,500,000 SALES VOLUME 


for the Mechanical Industries 
FROM ONE SOURCE BETWEEN NOW AND JULY 1940 











INE and a half million dollars to be now, while the $14,500,000 purchasing pro- 
applied within ONE YEAR FROM ONE gram is gaining momentum — how the 


SOURCE—the War Department's Ordnance 
purchasing authorities—for the purchase of 
new machine tools and equipment to produce 
guns — small arms — ammunition — tanks — 
mobile equipment — instruments! Private 
plants’ participation brings the total to $14,- 
500,000—a sizable amount of definite orders 
for machine tools and mechanical equipment. 


True that much of this appropriation will 
be spent on the basis of competing prices. 
But it is also true that the War Department 
is primarily interested in any tool which 
promises to work to better advantage. If real 
advantages, supported by factual data, can 
be demonstrated to the War Department's 
buying engineers, then “price” ceases to be 
the only deciding factor. Therefore it is of 
inestimable importance to the builders of fine 
machine tools that MACHINERY describe— 
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Armories, Arsenals, Aircraft Plants too, are 
working, show what they are producing, and 
illustrate in detail the kinds of equipment 
needed in government and private plants. 


This MACHINERY will do with its. cus- 
tomary thoroughness in the July number 
which will, because of its very nature, receive 
the individual attention of a// men who have 
buying influence in the matter of ordnance 
and aircraft manufacturing equipment. MA- 
CHINERY delivers a personal copy to each 
of these men. 


If you sell or hope to sell manufacturing 
equipment for ordnance and aircraft produc- 
tion, be sure that your advertisement is sched- 
uled for JULY MACHINERY. Final closing 
June 20th. MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 


ee SERRE A I NE NE ER A AR TTR AIT MBS 
MACHINERY Army and Aircraft Number FOR JULY 
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X-Raying Two Dandy Ads 


“Interrelated Research” is a mouth- 
ful that could mean almost anything 
and, whatever it means, looks as if it 
would take a lot of explaining, but 
that’s positively the only thing we 
don’t like about Interchemical Cor- 
poration’s handsome spread in Fortune. 
And since a previous advertisement on 
“Interrelated Research” turned up a 
record number of inquiries, maybe the 
very vagueness of the term makes it 
a puller. 

The spread is headed, Fortune- 
format, “Little Journeys to the scenes 
of big results from the Products of 
Interrelated Research.” Clever head- 
line—“‘little journeys” indicates quick- 
reading copy, with a choice of chap- 
ters to dig into; “big results” hints 
at the disclosure of gains to be made 
through whatever this mysterious 
There’s a six- 
column makeup, with an illustration 


phrase represents. 


in each column, ranging from a Rock- 
well Kent lithograph to a sketch of a 
baker boy. A box in the center of 
the left-hand page calls attention to 
the well-received previous advertise- 
ment and explains the employment of 
“Interrelated Research” in improving 
the quality and appearance of prod- 
ucts using chemical coatings. 

Copy is ingratiatingly casual: “The 
other day, we asked a customer of 
Aridye Corporation how his repeat 
orders were coming in. He replied 
that they were fair, but not as good 
as expected. ‘But there is a funny 
thing about the repeat orders,’ he 
added; ‘nearly all of them are for 
materials printed with Aridye.’” All 
right, now, what’s Aridye? Then you 
get the answer. 

Or, here’s “The Hot Stove Case”: 
“Stoves get het. That is not new, 
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Interrelated Research . . . Honor Roll 


for June... Rifle versus Shotgun... 


“How to’. . . the Rover Boys Again . . . Destructive Criticism 


but a stove finish which costs a frac- 
tion as much as porcelain enamel and 
which will withstand the required 
heat without cracking or discoloring 
—that is new!” 

Notice this next quotation—the 
freedom of the words, the absence of 
the tight, cramped, conventionalized 
phraseology of most industrial adver- 
tising. “One stove builder thought 
he would test Polymerin. It cost so 
much less than porcelain enamel, he 
thought it just couldn’t be as good. 
He applied Polymerin to certain parts 
of one of his stoves. Then he turned 
on the electric current—full blast. 
The stove ran wide open—day and 
night, for ten weeks. At the end of 
that time, the stove maker found that 
his .Polymerin finish was unchanged. 
It retained all its original character- 
istics—there were no cracks or blis- 
ters, no yellowing, no chipping. 

“Some stove manufacturers have 
told us that Polymerin is saving them 
as much as $100 a day. It can be 
made in any color. Expert stove men 
find it difficult to distinguish between 
Polymerin and porcelain on the same 
stove!” See the arrangement, the 
handling of one idea per sentence, the 
sparsity of complicating clauses and 
participles? 

Then we noticed that a spread in 
Product Engineering which we had 
torn out for discussion was signed 
Ault & Wiborg’s Polymerin, and, look- 
ing back, we saw that A & W is part 
and parcel of the aforementioned In- 
terchemical Corporation. Here’s the 
ad, jam-full of two-fisted “Sell.” 

Illustration of Easy Washers. Head- 
line: “Why Leading Manufacturers 
like EASY use this extra-tough speed 
finish.” (Every word a worker— 
especially “why,” “leading,” “like,” 


Little journeys 
to the scenes of big results from the 


Products of Interrelated Research 
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“use,” “this,” “extra-tough,” “speed.” ) 
Copy lead: “Alert manufacturers, the 
leaders in their field, are turning to 
Polymerin, the original short-bake 
metal finish with amazing qualities of 
durability.” Case study follows. 
Then: three points about Polymerin 
to be remembered, itemized—tough- 
ness; permanence of color; speed of 
production. On the other page, a box 
suggesting a test to prove Polymerin’s 
toughness, and a reference to applica- 
tion on other metal products, with 
sketches of the products below. Sig- 
nature includes the tag-line, “The 
original high-heat short-bake finish.” 
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One of a series of camera 
studies of typical POWER 
readers. 





J. C. Kappelhoff, 
Chief. Engr. 
Hotel Clark, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





ES, your power field market is that simple—it is 
men like Engineer Kappelhoff. His job is to gen- 
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ible 
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erate, transmit and apply energy in all its forms for 
the Hotel Clark in Los Angeles. 


He purchased the equipment pictured above—also 
the elevator rope, electric wire and cable and many 


other items not shown. 


POWER is his paper. He writes, “The purchase of 
the generating units is directly attributed to POWER 





advertising.” 





: Practical, month-after-month service to the nation’s 
Kappelhoffs; thousands of them in industry, utilities, 
institutions, buildings and government service has 
made POWER... 







. . . THE MARKET PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD SINCE 1882 








Coupon corner is devoted to picture 
and balloon, “Alert manufacturers! 
Send for this booklet,” a big “FREE!”, 
short copy telling what you get out 
of the booklet, and the coupon itself. 

We think that George Welp, 
promotion department, Inter- 
chemical Corporation, New 
York, has fed into the Fortune 
ad and David Donovan, copy- 
writer, Interchemical Corpora- 
tion, into the Ault & Wiborg 
spread pretty nearly al/ the in- 
gredients of good copy and‘ good 
salesmanship. 


Rifle Versus Shotgun 

Some experts say it’s enough to talk 
about one thing in an ad and be sure 
the reader assimilates it; others advise 
throwing out a variety of bait. We 
prefer to let each case be decided by 
the conditions surrounding it, but we 
do think it smart, every now and 
then, to pull the strings on your en- 
tire sales story, if for no other reason 
than to call more facts to the atten- 
tion of those who are already half- 
sold. So we like the recent Brick ad 
which, in addition to insistent copy 
under the heading “Facts that MUST 
be faced 


cost per year in pavement service,” 


if you want lowest 


lists eleven of the advantages offered 
by brick pavements. Each advantage 
is expressed in from four to eight 
words, such as “High Salvage after 
unusually long service,” “Pre-manu- 
factured surface; easily inspected,” 
“Amply visible; no glare by day or 
night.” Every copywriter should have 
such a list, even if used just for refer- 
ence. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
(Carbondale Division) 


uses the same device to show the ser- 


Cor poration 


vices of “complete air conditioning” 
in summer, midseason and _ winter. 
Example: “SUMMER. Cools the air. 
Dehumidifies the air. Filters the air. 
Circulates the air. Supplies fresh air.” 

A Truscon Steel Company ad intro- 
duces a list of sales features thusly: 
“Truscon’s Residential Double-Hung 
Steel Windows retain all that is 
worthy of perpetuation; namely, the 
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traditional design of the early Ameri- 
can window. In all other respects, 
these new windows incorporate the 
latest features of modern construc- 


Here 


tion, operation and durability. 
are a few.” 

Three angles on Balsam Wool are 
put across in a five-section page by 
Wood Conversion Company. First is 
the title panel: “These Builders Gave 
Home Buyers Lasting Protection with 
Balsam Wool.” Then, three sets of 
picture-and-caption about (1) the 
Smiths who had a budget, (2) the 
Browns who could afford the best, 
and (3) the Joneses who wanted per- 
manence. Finally, reason-why copy 
and the signature. Here again we 
have an example of simple prose, so 
effective in fulfilling the oft-forgotten 
purpose of advertising, which is: to 
transfer from the mind of the seller 
into the mind of the reader a few 
excellent reasons for desiring the prod- 
uct. “Why is Balsam-Wool the sure 
way to insulate? Because it is complete- 
ly protected from moisture—sealed in 
a water-proof covering. Because—” 
and so on for several more becauses. 
Thanks to Walter Baers, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency, for illustrating that 
“why-because” is as sound a 
principle of handling copy as 
“how to.” 
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Speaking of “How to” 

“Constant Reader” will recall the 
many times this department has taken 
for its text “How to Do It,” probably 
the origin, too, of that swing. classic, 
“Taint Whacha Do, It’s the Way 
Hacha Do It” (or something like 
that). Our thought has been that 
the industrial reader is basically an 
inquiring soul, continually on the 
make for new products, new methods 
which will allow him to accomplish 
something better, cheaper, faster—or 
some other adverb. Can we, then, 
in the face of all we've printed, be 
censured for permitting ourselves a 
slight puffing-out of the bosom as the 
result of having found the following 
advertisements in the May issue of 
Factory? 

p. 95: “How to Do It?” General 
Electric. Sub-head: “For savings in 
plant management, be sure to check 
these G-E developments.” 

p. 104: “HOW Kardex Cut 
Inventory 11% While Sales Increased 
30%” Remington Rand Inc. 

p. 114: “How to Choose the Right 
Fence for Your Business Property” 
U. S. Steel. 

p. 138: “How Kraft Automatically 
Controls the Motors in Their New 
Chicago Plant” Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany. 

p. 163: “Here’s How,” the heading 
of a newspaper-like page on new de- 
velopments in storage and shop equip- 
ment. Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

p. 167: “How to Make an Hour 
out of 40 Minutes.” Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company. Sub-head: 
“A neat trick (and you can do it) 
with the Half-Inch Drill.” 

p. 169: “How to Give Your Plant 
More Daylight without sacrific- 
ing temperature Control.” Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

p. 186: “How to Make Timestudies 
and How to Use Them.” McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

p. 196: “How to Dress for a Date 
with Sulfuric Acid.” E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co. 

p. 197: “How to Secure Better Re- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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= DOES YOUR 

AIR CONDITIONING 

ADVERTISING Reach 

the Same Key Men 

Your Salesmen MUST 

Contact to Make Sales? 
- [IT SHOULD! 























Reader audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
includes: Consulting Engineers—Engineers who direct the mechanical 
services in industry and large buildings—Contractors equipped to han- 
die large scale air conditioning, heating and process piping jobs. 


If you make any one of the nearly 200 different products specified 
and purchased by these KEY buying factors, advertising in HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will back up your sales effort 100%. 


Evidence of the publication’s leadership in the field: For over 10 
years it has carried monthly the Journal of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 
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Here Air Conditioning 


Sales Follow Enginee 


a 


and Contractor Acceptance 
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Do your salesmen’s reports contain state- 
ments like these? . . . “No use following® 
this project any further—we can’t get ap-” 
proval of engineer” .. . or, “Contractor re- 
fuses to even let us bid on this job.” 


But there is an effective, economical way® 
to lick such sales problems! And that is by) 
month-after-month advertising in HEAT- 
ING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 


For this publication is read thoroughly 
month-after-month by practically all of the} 
KEY engineers and KEY contractors who 
purchase-contro! this entire market 
and whose acceptance of your products is! 
VITAL to your sales success. Shall we send} 
complete information to you, or to yourm . 
agency? sili 


KEENEY PUBLISHING fv 
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Why do the warm air heating dealer-contractors also handle most of the 
residential air conditioning work? The answer is easy! ONLY this 
dealer group has the necessary air-handling engineering experience to 
plan successful jobs ... the shop facilities for fabricating sheet metal 
ducts and for making complete installations. 


And since these dealer-contractors are the largest users of sheet 
metal products, they naturally constitute today’s PRIMARY MARKET 
for sheet metal tools and machines. 


That AMERICAN ARTISAN is “Tops” in this field is perhaps best 


evidenced by its more than 4 to 1 READER PREFERENCE, as estab. 
lished by recognized market-analysts. 


Here the WarmAir Heating 
Dealer -Contractors 


are Your KEY Men 


One dealer group handles the bulk of all 
products used in residential air condition- 
ing. This group is known as the warm air 
heating dealer-contractors. They buy the 
products of the manufacturers they favor— 
then sell and install. 


Build a nation-wide dealer organization 
from among these KEY men, and business 
will flow to your company. The plan 
doesn’t fail! 


To gain and maintain such a dealer set-up, 
consistent, month-after-month advertising in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is essential No. 1. 
This publication reaches the “cream of the 
crop”—effective coverage of the ACTIVE 
dealer-contractors in every community who 
are PRODUCING SALES in an ever ex- 
panding volume. 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


sults in Handling Your Employees.” 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Back cover: “How to Secure ‘Cold 
Daylight’ at Low Cost.” Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Company. 

Practically every headline sits on 
top of copy that is sensible and sell- 
ing, which suggests the thought that 
if you approach your copy with a 
sense of helpfulness toward the read- 
er, you'll get better results than if 
about what a 


you're self-conscious 


wonderful product you've got. 


The Rover Boys Again! 

Marine Engineering, p. 37: “Hazard 
Ropes Are Always Dependable”; p. 
43: a Columbian Rope ad headlined 
“Dependable” and illustrated, as every 
third dependability” ad is, by Old 
Faithful. “And Rope must be de- 
pendable, too!” says Columbian. 
Which cancels out those two copy 
themes. 

Machine Design, p. 74: Leo, the 


Lion, and Guardian Electric Com- 
pany, saying, “Aesop said, ‘Little 
friends may prove great friends.’” 





THE PLACE AND THE TIME 
FOR EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
TO INDUSTRY! 





Started 








(Member 
CCA) 





May, 1933 





“THE PLACE" 








. . because IEN reaches more than 51,000 active 


plant operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 


“THE TIME" 


because, due to IEN'S specialized setup and 


service, this essential 51,000 buying group use Industrial Equipment 


News to keep posted on new industrial products and to look for 


their current production and operating needs. 


"EFFECTIVE" 


tangible productive advertising results 


. . because with the above approach it produces 


at a cost of only $79 


to $85 an issue for standard representation. 


PROOF? 
DETAILS? . 


More than 370 advertisers in June. 


Write for the "IEN PLAN." 





THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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... p. 76: a collie and Roper Pumps, 
saying “Faithful.” p. 80: a 
mama bird, three biddies and Tuthill 
Pumps, saying, “Filling the Bill.” Did 
they discover all at once that design 
engineers are nature lovers? 

Department of Special Information: 
““No two peas in a pod are alike.” All 
hail Republic Steel for contradicting 
a legend dear to industrial advertising. 

With “ONE always stands out!”, 
Garlock Packing Company joins the 
dozens of industrial advertisers who 
think this crude boast, always un- 
substantiated, makes friends. 

But not for months have we had 
the once-familiar symphony orchestra 








leader. We've missed it—thought it 
dead and buried—but here it is again, 
can be likened 
“can be likened’’) 
to the harmonious synchronization of 





same as ever: 
(they always say 


all the elements in a symphony or- 
of a_ beautiful 
musical composition.” Thanks to 
Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing Com- 


pany for reviving an industrial adver- 


chestra’s_ rendition 


tising classic! 
Honor Roll for June 


Near the Polymerin ad in Product 
Engineering we found another in the 
long series of excellent spreads por- 
virtues of Carpenter 
Steels—in this case stainless strip. In 


traying the 


attention to all sales factors, in con- 
copy, this resembles 
closely the Polymerin ad. 

Headline: “How to Add Sales Ap- 
peal with Genuine Stainless Steel 
Molding—and save money.” 

Copy lead: “Here is an easy, eco- 
nomical way to dress up your product 
for increased sales.” 

Illustration: three separate pictures 
of “money-saving moldings,” each 
with brief copy on the facts of the 
case. 

Then, notice how the sales story is 


sumer-slanted 
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ounded out: a list of “Where to Use 

Ic”; a list of the various advantages 

the product provides; diagrams of 

ivailable shapes; and a box over the 
coupon summarizing the physical ad- 
vantages: “No finish to wear off—no 
plating to peel—no rust can mar it.” 

The class will please pause to 
applaud Robert F. Heller, Beau- 
mont, Heller & Sperling, Read- 
ing, Pa., agency. 

But spreads aren’t always produc- 
tive of the best copy. A _ half-page 
with a quaint angle is “Go ahead and 
cry! We can measure your tears with 
an F & P Rotameter”—evidence of 
the sensitivity of Fischer & Perter’s 
Rotameter. 

Putting your customer or prospect 
on a schedule is the novel idea behind 
Bethlehem Steel ad: “Mark These 
Products for Consideration in April.” 
Isn’t there a complete campaign in 
this idea? 

It isn’t always necessary to bang the 
reader over the head. While it’s a 
mistake to be too subtle, there’s no 
missing the inference in any of these: 

1. Corrosive Acid says: “I thought 

I was tough till I met 

Tellurium Lead.” 

2. “Why is it you so seldom see 
strainers ahead of Armstrong 
Steam Traps?” 

3. Preoccupied passenger ‘““When do 
we pull out, conductor?” Con- 
ductor: “Pull out? Why, we left 
the station three minutes ago.” 
It might happen on any Timken 
Bearing Equipped Train. 

Joining the throngs of industrial 
advertisers who finally realized the 
magic of radio “quiz” programs and 
borrowed the idea, Brandywine Fibre 
Products Company puts the answers 
right in the questions. They’re good, 
sales-smart questions, too, and each is 
tied up with an illustration of the 
product to which it refers. “Do You 
Know >?” is the title, and a sam- 
ple question is ““That this Brandywine 
Fibre Bushing completely eliminates 
expensive tapping by the ingenious 
split shown here?” 

We like the unstrived-for effect of 
“We Got a Letter the Other Day 
That Had Us Stopped for a While.” 
Boonton Molding Company goes on 
to tell about a man who wanted to 
know about plastics from A_ to 
kitchen sink, and it turned out that 
the new Boonton book gave him 
everything he wanted. A fresh ap- 
proach to announcing new literature. 
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“How to Get a Reputation as a 
Flooring Specialist” is the knockout 
headline on an E. L. Bruce Company 
ad addressed to the building trade. 
“Patterned Hardwood Floors can help 
you build a reputation as an expert 
on floors! For once you have in- 
stalled one of these distinctive block 
floors in a home or building, the news 
starts traveling around.” After a bit 
more along this line, copy takes an- 
other tack: “Here’s what else you get 
when you specialize in Patterned 
Hardwood Floors of Bruce Blocks: 
(1) A flooring that is easy to install 


over old or new wood or concrete 
floors.” And so on. 

Unusual freshness is to be noted in 
the recent Republic Steel spread, 
“From These Sample Seeds Grew 
Profits for Manufacturers of These 
Stainless Steel Items.” Left-hand side 
shows a batch of envelope-size samples 
for corrosion testing. Right-hand side 
illustrates three products made of En- 
duro and gives the details. We like 
particularly the closing lines: 

“Maybe you have been looking at 
your product through your own eyes 
too long instead of through your cus- 

















A number never equalled, and rarely half equalled, by any 
other Industrial or trade publication of any kind— 


Double the number ever in any other Buyers Guide. 


3167 ADVERTISERS 


in current edition—This year orders for forthcoming edition far ahead. 


Established 1905, long before any other publica- 


















, tion of its kind now in individual existence—Con 
Recisten » tinuously published under original ownership and 
———- management. 
=o . 
30th Edition 
THE BUYERS MASTER KEY. in 
ton = T0 ALL i 
a | | AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY Preparation 
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aie Paid Circulation—A.B.C. Member 
- Initial Subscription, $15.00; Renewal, $10.00 


WHY —Definitely measurable and profitable returns are in- 

creasingly demanded by advertisers—And thousands 
who aim to reach the Industrial field have learned from experience 
that Thomas’ Register stands alone in producing continuous, direct 
buying inquiries throughout the year, at so low a cost that their invest- 
ment is highly profitable, solely on the basis of resulting sales. 


BECAUSE —lIt presents advertising to the INTEND- 


ING BUYER at the buying moment, and 
when no other publication is likely to be in evidence. Its superior 
qualities command the preference of Important concerns represent- 
ing a major volume of all purchasing in the above fields—the only 
Purchasing Guide they order and pay for. They have adopted 
Thomas’ Register as the "Where to Buy" guide for their Purchasing 
Agents, and all other individuals concerned with purchasing—As a 
rule, they use it exclusively, for sources of supply. 


OUT OF THOMAS often means OUT OF MIND at the mo- 


ment of important sales opportunity . . . Let us explain, 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., New York 
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tomer’s. 


equipment are handled in another de- 
them. 
Maybe you don’t get into users’ plants 


partment and you don’t see 


to see what your competition is doing 
Maybe a 


friendly discussion of your product 


to cut into your sales. 


and its uses with a Republic repre- 
sentative will show you how Enduro 
Stainless Steel will help you—to make 


a better product—to beat competi- 
tion—to make more sales.” 


the most difficult part of a piece 
of copy, we'd like W. S. Leech, 
vice-president, G. M. Basford 
Company, Cleveland agency, to 
step up and take a bow. 


Time’s copy censorship committee 
questioned the phrase in a MacMillan 
Petroleum Corporation ad on Ring- 
Free Motor Oil which read, “plus the 
rare ability to remove carbon formed 
by fuels and other oils.” MacMillan 
satishied Time and then proceeded to 
publish in industrial magazines Time’s 
original letter and a later letter (fol- 
lowing investigation and demonstra- 
tion) which stated, “Time is proud to 
carry the MacMillan claims!” Very 
smart of H. A. Stebbins, Erwin 
Wasey & Co., agency, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
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BE pccredt/ 


Maybe complaints on your 


Because 
the closing paragraph is by far 


Destructive Criticism (?) 


It is ever a temptation to us to in- 
clude in these monthly pieces a few 
excerpts of copy which we consider 
to be very bad and must be obviously 
bad to anyone who has the slightest 
judgment concerning advertising. Un- 
fortunately, when we do print such 
stuff, there’s so little foundation of 
fact in the copy that we are at a loss 
to suggest improvement; consequent- 
ly our remarks are either non-con- 
Then 


the advertiser whom we picked on 


structive or eloquently absent. 


gets upset, and we say, “Oh, hell, 
we'll only print the good stuff and 
hope that the dopes will catch on to 
what we’re trying to illustrate.” 

But fhen—and this is even more 
unfortunate—we find out that some 
of our readers are measuring their 
copy against a misconception of our 
standards. They simply haven’t the 
natural sales sense to appreciate stand- 
ards that are predicated primarily 
upon principles of good salesmanship. 

For the benefit of such, we itch to 
print literature like the following, in 
the hope that they can note the simi- 
larity to their own efforts and perhaps 
realize the pitfalls into which they 
have fallen, darkenng their perspec- 
tive. 

The reason we do not like a certain 
Tuthill Pump Company ad is that it 
has been done and done and done. It 
is stilted, commonplace, boring and 
fatuous. The headline is “Dependable 
Year after Year,” and the illustration 
is an elephant (usually used with the 
adjective Strong). Copy starts: “Long 
pump life doesn’t just happen. It is 
achieved by a combination of quality 
materials and precise engineering skill 
plus the priceless ingredients of re- 
search and experience.” 

The reason we do not like this 
Chester Steel Casing & Pipe Line ad is 
that it employs banal wordage, be- 
cause it was either written by some- 
body in a hurry or somebody in great 
pain, because it possesses no original- 
ity, no life, no urge to believe and 
buy. “Service and Quality” is the 
headline, and the copy starts: “Years 
of experience in making steel and 
wrought iron have taught us how to 
avoid the errors and inaccuracies of 
ordinary pipe-making. This experi- 
ence is combined with rigid standards 
of inspection throughout the manu- 


> 


facturing process.’ 


The reason we do not like this Re- 


public Rubber ad is that it starts off 
nowhere and takes a long time staying 
in the same place. It incorrectly pre- 
sumes a childish patience on the part 
of a hard-boiled industrial purchaser. 
It pays no attention to the fact that 
anyone with any experience in indus- 
try knows that most famous-name 
manufacturers are turning out — as 
best they can within their means—a 
quality product (if you'll pay the 
price). Copy goes like this: ““Among 
the many products in each class of 
modern industrial equipment, there 
are certain trade names which repre- 
sent positive assurance of consistent 
quality to their users. To achieve 
and hold such a reputation for his 
products requires the most painstak- 
ing procedure on the part of the 
manufacturer.” 

And we don’t like the Vanadium 
Corporation ad, entitled “Don’t Shoot, 
Mr.” because it insults the intelligence 
of the dumbest as well as the smart- 
Striking illustration of 
Copy “Next time 


est buyer. 
pointed revolver. 
a customer reaches for his gun because 
some vital part has failed again, talk 
him out of it by promising to use 
Vanadium Steels. Improve your prod- 
uct and save your life.” 

Boo-of-the-Month: to a page of 
shorthand signed “Gordon G. Guiber- 
son.” Most copy is hard enough to 
read through without having to get 
it translated. Positively childish. For 
every person who is fascinated enough 
to get his stenographer to read it to 
him, hundreds will pass it by, think- 
ing Mr. G. isn’t anywhere near as 
clever as he thinks he is. 

Boost-of -the-Month: to the Crane 
Co. (which has certainly had its share 
of boos in years past) for an intelli- 
gent campaign to builders, featured 
by “Here’s the Heating Plant that 
SOLD me this house,” a reader-slanted 
ad if there ever was one. Crane also 
is smart to push this fact: “In every 
house in the Town of Tomorrow at 


the New York World’s Fair, the 
Plumbing Is by Crane.” Which re- 





minds us 


Heigh-Ho, Come to the Fair 


You who have read this department 
before, know that The Copy Chasers 
are as hard-boiled as an egg in a heat 
exchanger, that we wouldn’t applaud 
anything anybody else did even if our 
own grandson had done it, and that 
when we whistle, we boo. 

So you'll know, when we say that 
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the N. Y. World’s Fair is the most 
thrilling spectacle for an industrialist 
that the world has ever seen—we’re 
understating. 

Many of you have watched a roll- 
ing mill in action; you won’t get 
much kick out of U. S. Steel’s model 
rolling mill. Some of you know how 
glass is made; don’t bother going in- 
side. Others have seen General Elec- 
tric make lightning, and Firestone 
make tires, and cows give milk; pay 
But none of you has 
and we'll bet 


seen, for 


no attention. 
seen all those things, 
that any of you who have 
example, a rolling mill in action, will 
get a tremendous wallop out of seeing 
glass made or lightning made or cows 
milked. 

How the telephone operates 
. stockings 
from milk . . . television . . . a motor 
driven by sunshine Bel Geddes’ 
Futurama ... hundreds of things that 
will take your breath away, not in- 
cluding Eleanor Holm. Plan to spend 
days. 

You'll learn plenty about produc- 
tion methods for the years to come— 
and you'll learn plenty about the new 
materials which are called synthetics 
but truly are, as the General Motors 
the real thing—and 
about industrial 


Ford’s weather machine. . 


man points out, 
you'll learn plenty 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


Purchasing Agents 


in terms of those which may apply 
or be useful in his organization. From 
the practical viewpoint, it is difficult 
to pick up a business publication 
without looking through the different 
ads. Many of us systematically check 
these advertisements for our own in- 
formation and possible later applica- 
tion. Normally, those advertisements 
which appear in industrial publica- 
tions are constructive, informative, 
and have appeal. 

Promotive advertising of a techni- 
cal nature plays a very important part, 
particularly where processing equip- 
ment is involved, or other commodi- 
ties which fall in the categories of 
raw material or semi-finished, or fin- 
ished material. The work which has 
been done along these lines has been 
extremely constructive. The indus- 
trial buyer today must be an in- 
formed individual and must endeavor 
to keep abreast of technical improve- 
ments; in fact, he must do so, else his 
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design that you can apply soon to 
your advertising and sales promotion 

. but the most important thing we 
have seen at the Fair is this: 

Hundreds and hundreds of people 
waiting in the rain for a chance to 
get one quick, little bit of a ride in a 
Ford V-8! A car which most of us 
have (or better)—a car of which 
there are millions on the road—a dem- 
onstration available in every neighbor- 
hood! 

Does that give you who are dis- 
couraged at the future of American 
business any hope for the markets that 
are waiting to be tapped? Does that 
give you pessimists about the so-called 
extremes to which technological ad- 
vancement is carrying us, any concep- 
tion of the scope of people’s desires? 
Does that give you who think money 
can only be made out of war a vision 
of prosperity-through-peace? Does 
that give all of you any idea of the 
sales and the money that can be made 
in this country if—through elimina- 
tion of childish government and busi- 
ness squabbling, wasteful distributive 
methods and costly sales and adver- 
tising inefhciency—millions of people 
can be helped to raise their’ standard 
of living even a fraction of as much 
want to raise it? 

THE Copy CHASERS. 


as they 





company may not hold its sales posi- 
tion or be moving forward. 

In concluding, I should like to re- 
emphasize the following opinions of 
the purchasing agent. 

1. A considered opinion is that the 
direct mail type offers the least desir- 
able and the least useful product in- 
formation. However, the direct mail 
phase could be improved materially by 
conscientious effort upon the part of 
the advertiser; particularly with a 
more economical application of it. 

2. Advertisements should be in- 
formative, factually, and for greatest 
acceptance, indicate new _ products 
where possible, and new applications 
of old ones. 

3. That those advertisers catering 
to technical phases or semi-technical 
phases of industrial commodities con- 
sider the continued use of advertise- 
ments and literature of the same na- 
ture as present for further promotion. 

4. That the advertiser consider the 
purchasing agent, his time, and _ his 
way of thinking, for he is, in the last 
analysis, the number-one buyer in the 
country of industrial products. 


SELL to re 
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SEAN: _ ’ the buyers 








Specifications are more than 
scraps of paper in the engineering 
and construction industry. 
Although the products of three or 
more manufacturers are specified 
and the words “or equal” are gen- 
erally used, all material or equip- 
ment must be finally approved by 
the civil engineer. 


For bridges or tunnels 
dams or power plants 
highways or railways 
water supply systems 
or sewerage treatment 
or any phase of civil engineering 
activity, the civil engineer tells 


the buyers what to buy. Sell to 
him in his own publication. 
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| 33 West 39th Street @ New York, WM. Y. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Improvements Expand 


Aircraft Industry 

@ IN THE next fiscal year nearly 
$400,000,000 will be spent by gov- 
ernmental agencies for aircraft alone; 
this is more than three times the sum 
spent in the previous fiscal year for 
similar purposes. 

The recent plans for rapid expan- 
sion in all branches of aviation have 
been leading factors in a correspond- 
ing increase in manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

Factories which have been for years 
concerned exclusively with prdduc- 
tion of commercial aircraft are now 
working on orders for military air- 
planes. Such orders have necessitated 
some revision of production methods 
and expansion in facilities to meet the 
particular requirements of the serv- 
ices. 

Urgent necessity for quickly pro- 
ducing quantities of primary and ad- 
vanced training airplanes has led to 
the conversion of some proven types 
of light commercial planes to satis- 
factory military trainers. In the past 
three years there has been a marked 
improvement in flight characteristics 
of light airplanes, particularly in the 
matter of adequate control at the low 
speeds desirable for landing. The in- 
corporation of flaps, slots, and simi- 
lar devices in wing designs of light 
trainers has opened up new markets 
which did not exist to a marked ex- 
tent a few years ago. Improvements 
in engine reliability and _ efficiency 
have also contributed to make pos- 
sible the employment of comparatively 
light and inexpensive airplanes for 
training. 

There is an increasing trend toward 
the “farming out” of aircraft parts 
manufacture. Airplane builders whose 
facilities become taxed have found 
it expedient to sub-let contracts for 
parts with companies having more 
modern machinery designed for rapid 
and efficient production of certain 
parts or sub-assemblies. 

It is the tendency to increase pres- 
ent plant area only as found immedi- 
ately necessary to produce the work 
on hand and contemplated for the 
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near future. The many new machines, 
both large and small, available to the 
aeronautical industry today are being 
relied upon to supply a large portion 
of the rapid production needed in the 
field at present. While some plants 
are now engaged in two shifts of 
workmen a day, it is believed that by 
working three shifts a day, in key 
departments, an adequate volume of 
military and commercial aircraft pro- 
duction can be attained without dif- 
ficulty—Grorce F. McLaucGHuiin, 
Editor, Aero Digest. 


Machine Tool Outlook 


Rosy All Ways 


@ WHILE armament programs have 
stimulated machine tool buying, an 
encouraging note has been the grati- 
fying volume of business from domes- 
tic sources. Heavy purchases have 
been made by the automotive industry 
for 1940 retooling. Electrical and 
farm equipment industries have been 
excellent customers. Railroads, railroad 
equipment factors, aviation and 
other large metal working fields 
have been and are going to 
be large scale buyers. The avi- 
ation industry particularly, has a 
huge backlog of unfilled orders for 
planes and equipment. Expansion of 
production facilities is the answer. In 
addition to all of the expansion pro- 
grams in various fields, there are cer- 
tain minimum tool replacement and 
rehabilitation requirements that must 
be met. 

Government arsenals and navy 
yards, with much metal working 
equipment dating back to the World 
War days, must invest millions in 
modern tools. This will be necessary 
to bring the equipment up to an av- 
erage age of fifteen years—(and ma- 
chine tools ten years old are gener- 
ally considered obsolete). 

Happily, machine tool builders are 
not dependent upon profits from de- 
velopments in the arts of war. The 
arts of peace offer surer and greater 
Discounting the humani- 
tarian angle, armament sales are un- 
certain and troublesome. 

In the industrial picture, it has been 


promise. 





estimated that more than half of the 
tool equipment is in, or approaching 
the obsolete class. Old tools may be 
dependable and do good work, but 
speedier, more efficient modern tools 
can often show a return of fifty per 
cent a year on investment. In these 
days, where can stagnant funds be in- 
vested to better advantage? It is by 
no means unusual for the new and 
better tools to pay for themselves in 
two years or less. 

With the increasing of wage rates 
and shortening of hours of employ- 
ment, it is incumbent upon manage- 
ment to compensate by raising pro- 
duction efficiency. Obviously, the 
pressure to replace obsolete equipment 
increases with delay. When this im- 
mense deferred demand is released it 
will throw stress and strain on the 
capacity of machine tool builders. 

Undoubtedly, the best available 
measure of the march of machine tools 
is the index of new machine tool or- 
ders issued monthly by the National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, on 
a basis of 1926 100. In 1929, the 
index averaged 155.8, establishing a 
peak for the pre-depression era. Dur- 
ing 1937, a new average record of 
186.9 was made. Through 1938, the 
index dropped to an average of 102.8 
Rebounding from 70.2 in June, 1928, 
the index has climbed steadily and is 
reported at 150.8 for January, 167.1 
for February and 185.4 for March of 
the present year. The indications are 
that this index will be maintained near 
existing levels for some months to 
come.—WeEsLEy G. PauLson, Editor, 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue Book. 





Geist Becomes Vice-President 

Walter Geist, who has been general 
representative of the Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. 
Company since 1933, has been elected 
vice-president. Mr. Geist joined the firm 
in 1909 as an errand boy, and during 
his advancement through various posi- 
tions and departments in the company, 
originated the idea of the multiple V- 
belt power transmission drive known as 
the Texrope drive. 


To Show Industrial Films 


Films from Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, and Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, Peoria, Ill., will be shown 
at the National Conference on Visual 
Education to be held June 19-22 in Chi- 
cago, in conjunction with those from 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, California 
Fruit Growers Association, Ford Motor 
Company, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany and Pure Oil Company. 


Blankenship Joins Graver 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., has appointed Harvey W. 
Blankenship, Jr., advertising manager. 
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g job required by 
1¢ textile industry 
om every angle: 
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of Textile World's 
No.6 1435 bulletins to the 
advertising fraternity —to give 
you highspots of the textile field 
and of Textile World, “the in- 
dustry’s most useful magazine.” 





In the TEXTILE MILLS 


5 mn TEXTILE INDUSTRY employs more 
workers than any other United 
States manufacturing industry — 
1,137,415 according to the latest cen- 
sus. This means that one out of every 
eight workers in American manufac- 
turing is‘a textile worker. 

And the textile industry is in the 
vanguard among industries that are 
“employee-relations” conscious. 

Witness the employee comfort and 
safety equipment and devices in the 
mills, such as: heating, lighting, 
air-conditioning, ventilating, water- 
coolers, non-skid flooring, machine 
guards, chairs, tables, electric hoists, 
shower-baths, commissaries, cafeterias, 
first-aid rooms, medical and dental 
departments and day nurseries. 

Witness, also, more than 180,000 
homes for workers in “mill-villages” ; 
and many other conveniences for the 


athletic fields and equipment, mill 
stores, etc., etc. 

In other words, the textile industry, 
because it employs more than a mil- 
lion men and women, BUYS and BUYS 
a myriad of products and thus offers a 
tremendous market not only for manu- 
facturers of machinery, equipment and 
supplies used in textile production; 
but also for the suppliers of the hun- 
dreds of other things that mills buy to 
provide better working conditions for 
their employees . . . to increase their 
efficiency and their happiness. 


x * * 


ND, OF COURSE, the “low-cost” way 
A to cultivate this market is through 
the pages of Textile’ World, which, 
doing the balanced type of publishing 
job required by the textile industry 
from every angle, naturally suggests 





workers while outside the 
mills, such as: schools, 
churches, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, community cen- 
ters, swimming pools, 





TRIP No. 3 
Would you like to take a trip 
—on paper—through a cot- 
ton mill which employs 1700 
of the industry's million work- 
ers? Ask your Textile World 
representative to take you on 
“Little Trip—No. 3 


any campaign you may, 
at any time, put into 
operation in the impor- 
a tant textile industry. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 12] 


Sales Development 


tomer, and of furnishing a means of 
following up active inquiries with ad- 
vertising and sales literature, as well 
as reminding the salesman when it is 
time for another call depending on 
the grade assigned. The manner in 
which the parent cards are used for 
follow-up is explained in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

As a call is reported to have re- 
sulted in an active inquiry, the date 
of call, the inquiry number, and a 
half dozen words describing the in- 
quiry are recorded on the back of the 
card. The top of the card can be 
spaced off according to months of 
the year reading from left to right: 
January, February, March, and so on. 
A blue tab can be attached in the 
proper space to indicate that the in- 
quiry should be followed up in a 
month or two. Any inquiries re- 
ceived in the office are recorded in the 
same way. 

Calls that do not necessarily result 
in an inquiry are also noted on the 
parent card and marked with a dif- 
ferent colored tab (brown, for in- 
stance) which is placed to indicate a 
follow-up three, four or six months 
ahead depending on the grade assigned 
to the prospect. 

At the beginning of each month, 
the blue-tabbed cards coming up for 
that month are noted and a memo- 
randum presented to each salesman 
calling his attention to those key calls 
which should be made during that 
month. The blue tab is retained in its 
position on the card until the sales- 
man reports that another call has been 
made, so that a card having a blue 
tab whose position in the file is a 
month behind can be included in a 
supplementary memorandum. The 
same procedure is adapted for the 
brown-tabbed cards, but it is of 
course necessary that a greater de- 
gree of flexibility and judgment be 
employed here than with the blue 
tabs. It makes no particular differ- 
ence whether a “C” customer be con- 
tacted in five or seven months from 
now, but it is very important that a 
live inquiry be followed-up within 
the next month or six weeks. If 
there are a certain number of “A” 
accounts in a county which should be 
contacted every three months or so, 
the “B” and “C” prospects may be 
divided so that part of each of the 
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How shall I rig up that drive? 
13) 


SPEED REDUCERS CHAIN DRIVES SPUR GEARING 





This page of Boston Gear Works, Inc., does 
a nice job of emphasizing the point that it 
has a varied line for solving drive problems 


latter two grades will be included 
each time the salesman makes his 
round. 

In addition to the parent card just 
described, some simpler form of rec- 
ord is frequently desired to enable the 
sales or district manager to review 
outstanding inquiries with each sales- 
man. For this purpose, a running 
record can be maintained of inquiries 
received in a salesman’s territory or 
district area. For a salesman’s terri- 
tory, each inquiry is noted in a single 
space on an 8'2xl1l-inch sheet by 
number, date, company and descrip- 
tion of product. Vertical columns 
can be drawn to provide space for 
checking such facts as to whether the 
inquiry has been quoted or referred 
to a certain department for estimat- 
ing. When an inquiry develops into 
an order, a blue pencil is drawn 
through it; and when information is 
received that the inquiry is lost, this 
can be shown by a red line. In addi- 
tion, remarks may be noted as to 
whether an inquiry is temporarily 
abandoned or killed. A _ review of 
daily inquiries and orders received 
provides the means of obtaining the 
necessary information, while daily ex- 
amination of all correspondence per- 
taining to inquiries enables the clerk 
to note what progress is being made 
on each one. 

Other records useful in providing 
the management with a picture of 
sales progress are as follows: 

1. Inquiry Cards—A card made 
out for each company from which an 





inquiry is received, with a brief de- 
scription of each inquiry including 
product concerned and notation as to 
whether the order is received or the 
project abandoned or lost. 

2. Customer Cards—A card made 
out for each customer giving a chro- 
nological record of each order received 
with notation of the particular prod- 
uct sold. 

3. Daily listing of inquiries re- 
ceived and quotations made for each 
district office. 

4. Daily listing of orders received 
and value of each sale. Total dollar 
sales for each office with cumulative 
figures for each month, year to date 
and comparison with same period year 
ago. 

§. Monthly report of active in- 
quiries, inquiries received during the 
month, and inquiries killed, lost and 
temporarily abandoned. A study of 
inquiries lost may show that prices 
are too high or delivery date unsatis- 
factory. 

6. Monthly reports of sales by 
salesmen. These are kept from day 
to day in a running record, and pro- 
vide for the name of the company to 
which each sale is made. Provision 
can also be made for including sales 
by product, or a breakdown can be 
made of the various elements of a sale 
such as engineering, manufacture, 
purchase and freight. 

The records mentioned in this ar- 
ticle are intended to be neither ex- 
haustive nor exhausting. In putting 
them into effect, the codperation of 
the salesman must be obtained and 
this can be accomplished by giving 
him a reasonable amount of leeway 
in the selection and grading of his 
prospects. He must be made to feel 
that the management is earnestly and 
intelligently striving to assist him in 
getting the maximum business from 
his territory which will result in 
mutual benefits to all. An individual 
manufacturer may find that other 
records are important for his particu- 
lar line of business, but caution must 
be exercised to avoid unnecessary rec- 
ords which are likely to prove more 
academic than practical. 





George Miller Dies 

George Carter Miller, 64, president, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind., died suddenly May 10, of a 
heart ailment. Mr. Miller had _ been 
president of the company since 1923 and 
took an active interest in the company’s 
advertising and sales promotional activi- 
ties. Surviving besides his widow are four 
children and two brothers. 
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‘THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
AT WORK .”... number 2 of a series 


We have asked a cross-section of recipients of the 1939 edition of the Market Data 
Book Issue of Industrial Markeiing for specific examples of their use of the book. 
Presented here is the second batch of excerpts from their replies (original letters 
are in our files). In every case, these comments show the Market Data Book 
actually at work. General comments and aimless back-patting are omitted. 


Case No. 8. Missouri 
manufacturer: 


“In our case it has been used al- 
most exclusively and very recently 
for data on various media. When 
we submit a suggested advertising 
program to our management the 
plan is very complete and compre- 
hensive data on every medium sug- 
gested is furnished. Such informa- 
tion is available in the Market Data 
Book, particularly in the case where 
publisher runs an advertisement out- 
lining the qualifications of his me- 
dium.” 


Case No. 9. Indiana 
agency: 


“Two instances where I have used 
the book in the last week: to learn 
the sales volume and average selling 
price of electric refrigerators in the 
last eighteen years; to get a quick 
survey of the market for cooking 
ranges.” 


Case No. 10. Illinois 
manufacturer: 


“The contents, format and ar- 
rangement we believe are the best 
possible. Not only is all informa- 
tion given but it is given to the 
reader so that it is readily accepta- 
ble. We are glad to tell you we 
used this information to good ad- 
vantage when we were seeking in- 
formation as to the market possibili- 
ties of the textile field. We found 
a great many answers to the ques- 
tions that were puzzling us and it 


The Market Data 
fills a remarkable 


Book, 


was through this information that 
we felt positive the textile field of- 
fered us a good market.” 


Case No. 11. Ohio 
manufacturer: 


“I refer to the Market Data Book 
constantly, both for market infor- 
mation and for specific information 
regarding the circulation and rates 
of individual publications. I would 
say that I refer to this book at least 
once each week, and that I always 
use it for making preliminary com- 
parisons between publications in 
specific fields when making recom- 
mendations for new advertising ap- 
propriations.” 


Case No. 12. New York 
agency: 


“We use the Data Book mainly as 
a reference book when looking for 
information on a specific industry 
or in trying to decide on different 
media within a given industry. At 
least once a month we turn to this 
book to look up some fact along the 
line of some particular industry. 
We have specifically been helped by 
the sections on Hardware, Paint, 
Plastics and Petroleum.” 


Case No. 13. Canadian 
manufacturer: 


“Tt has been of assistance to us 
on more than one occasion when we 
were endeavoring to find a publica- 
tion which might help us to cover 
an out of the ordinary industrial 
list, A case in point occurred a few 


days ago when we were endeavor- 
ing to find a medium which would 
carry our advertisement to local 
coal yards Through the Data 
300k, we discovered one magazine 
hitherto unknown to us which ap- 
parently is the only one in the field. 
It does not cover the whole market, 
as its reader interest is concentrated 
in the West. It will however en- 
able us to reach that section of the 
industry.” 


Case No. 14. Maryland 
manufacturer: 


“We have made very extensive 
use of your present Market Data 
Book in setting up advertising 
schedules. For instance, we used 
your Market Data Book to investi- 
gate the aircraft media and a selec- 
tion also based upon figures taken 
from it. We also used it as a basis 
for scheduling advertising to air 
conditioning fields and found the 
brief outline of the market ahead of 
the media very helpful. I should say 
that those papers which break down 
their market according to dealer, 
contractor, engineer, architect, etc., 
are very much more helpful than 
those listed which do not have a de- 
tailed breakdown.” 


Case No. 15. Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer: 


“We have found the Market Data 
Book very valuable and have used 
it consistently in preparing our ad- 
vertising plans from year to year. 
Whenever we consider a new field, 
we always read the data in the Mar- 
ket Data Book as this gives us a 
good line-up on what we may ex- 
pect from the field.” 


as these comments and others to follow show, 
place in the marketing and space buying plans of all 


kinds of companies and all kinds of agencies throughout the country. It 
is the one place in which market and media information are presented 


side by side, giving the user a complete picture. 


Plan now to be adequately 


represented in the next issue, to be placed in users’ hands October 25. 


Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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PRESENTING THE 
ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY 

To THE Eprror: Perhaps you would 
care to consider writing and publish- 
ing some editorial or article encourag- 
ing industries to institute trade mu- 











THE WORCESTER 
PRESSED STEEL 
MUSEUM 











seums in their plants for the visitation 
and instruction of young people seek- 
ing to choose their life careers, as well 
as employes with their families and 
neighbors. First hand information re- 
garding trades and working conditions 
in factories will raise the standard of 
working, craftsmanship, codperation 
and pride of both visitors and fac- 
tories of any community. 

Such an industrial museum at the 
plant of the Worcester Pressed Steel 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has at- 
tracted 10,000 visitors a year for the 
past decade, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Industries are marvelous vocational 
career laboratories and educational in- 
stitutions; but our appalling lack of 
comprehension regarding vocational 
adaptation, training and opportuni- 
ties, choice of ship, mass production, 
industrial regulations, demands and 
rewards is to blame for misconcep- 
tions which play havoc with com- 
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munities, industries, labor relations, 
and employment. The practical truth 
is what we need at home and in Wash- 
ington. 
JouHn W. Hicotns 
The John Woodman Higgins 
Armory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


7. 3 


INTERESTING TREATMENT 
OF TESTIMONIAL COPY 

To tHE Eprror: Here are two 
ads from our current campaign. This 
series is entirely testimonial and in- 
stead of the usual photographs of the 
customer we had an artist make a 
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sketch from his photograph. The 
drawings are made large enough for 
framing and are sent to the customer 
with our compliments. 

The finished ad has a little different 
“twist,” the customer is pleased and 
so are we, because approximately sixty- 
five per cent of our business is repeat 
orders and we like to keep our cus- 
tomer happy. 

I just started a subscription to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING four months 
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ago and I think it does an excellen 
job in the field of sales promotion and 


advertising. It is usually the first 
magazine I pick up and the last one | 
lay down. 


With best wishes for your contin 
ued success. 
Pau A. Laco, 
Advertising Manager, The Aillstee! 
Products Mfg. Company, 
Wichita, Kans. 
7 vy? 
A FORCE FOR IMPROVEMENT 
To THE Eprror: The Copy Chasers’ 
mention of Osborn advertising in your 
May issue was not overlooked. While 
I do not always agree with these fel- 
lows, even when they are distributing 
orchids, I do like their straight-from- 
the-shoulder style, and feel that they 
are doing their bit to keep industrial 
advertisers on their toes, and industrial 
advertising copy constantly improv- 
ing. 
Priuip F. Smirn, 
Assistant Manager, Brush Division, 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 
vvwegy 
THIS ADVERTISER APPRECIATES 
THE VALUE OF SPACE 
To THE Eprror: In these highly 
competitive days, much pressure is 
brought to bear on editors by adver- 


































Said one who noted the many pictures of operating 
“Caterpillar” Tractors, Road Machinery and Combine 
which are appearing in pap and magazip 
“What a lot of free publicity “Caterpillar” gets!” 
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«* z 
Free publicity! There is no such thing. Wise J 


~ 


tisers and conscientious editors have united to figh 
the phrase and the abuses for which it stands. 
«*» 

Some one pays for every type column in every pape 
If it is without interest to the reader, if it is an effusive 
tribute to a present or a prospective advertiser, if it® 
a “puff” for some product—then the magazine or pape 
pays. Pays in loss of reader respect and interest. Pap 
in loss of subscriberse—and, ultimately, in loss @ 
advertisers. 


<*» 
But perhaps it is interesting!—a new short cet #7 
tractor farming, a new way of handling logs in th] 
woods, a new device for moving earth! Then some ont 
paid to get that genuine item of real news—paid the — 
cost of having alert men on the ground to observe sé 
report—paid the cost of photographs promptly takes — 
while the story was still hot! Such news stories of field | 
performance win places in magazines and papers © 
merit—they please the editor, the reader and the fre — 
that paid the cost of collecting data and pictures. 

«» 
Good articles cost money to get—poor articles cot 7 
money to publish! 
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tisers seeking FREE SPACE, when we 
know there is no such thing. 

Because of this, we'd like to re- 
state our News Bureau policy to the 
many editors with whom we corres- 
pond, and whom we consider among 
our very good friends. 

To remake this planographed sheet 
today, we would have only to change 
the first paragraph, for in the ten 
years since the printing job was origi- 
nally done, the Caterpillar line of 
products has grown and changed. In 
those ten years, there has been much 
advancement, and our News Bureau 
has kept pace with the times. 

In spite of that, today we don’t see 
how we could better express our 
reason for existence than in this little 
essay, written ten years ago. 

Jacx How, 
News Bureau, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl. 
vvwey 
FILLS A VITAL NEED 

To tHE Eprror: I believe your 
paper has shown steady improvement 
during the last year or two. The first 
two articles in the May issue and the 
series by Keith J. Evans have struck 
me as exceptionally good. 

I am taking this opportunity to tell 
you I believe a number of people 
should be grateful for the construc- 
tive job, editorially, which INnpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING is doing in filling a 
vital need of industry today. I know 
that you have a particularly hard and 
tough educational proposition with 
which to cope. 

ARTHUR C. Weick, 
Arthur C. Weick Company, Chicago. 





Hansen Joins "The Traffic World" 
Following twenty-two years’ affiliation 
with Domestic Engineering Publications, 
Chicago, Daniel J. Hansen, general man- 
r — + ager, has re- 
signed to be- 
come circula- 
tion manager, 
The Traffic 
World and 
allied publi- 
cations and 
services. Mr. 
Hansen just 
completed a 
term as pres- 
ident of The 
Associated 
Business Pa- 
D. J. HANSEN pers, Inc., 
and was pre- 
sented with a gavel for outstanding serv- 
ice. He is also a past president of Chi- 

cago Business Papers Association. 

E. M. Johnson, for the last five years 





in sales and research work for The Traf- 


fic World, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Sturhahn in Own Business Allshouse New Head 
Roland P. Sturhahn recently resigned Of Advertising Affiliation 


as advertising manager, Monsanto Chem- Don Allshouse, advertising manager, 
ical Company, St. Louis, to enter his Northern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa., 
own business, St. Louis Laboratories. Mr. was elected president of the Advertising 
Sturhahn is a past president of the In- Afhliation at the annual meeting last 
dustrial Marketing Council of St. Louis month at Cleveland. K. E. Kellenberger, 
and a former director of the National advertising manager, Union Switch @ 
Industrial Advertisers Association. Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., also well 

Monsanto advertising is being directed known in the industrial advertising field, 
by James R. Trumbull, advertising and was elected a director. 


promotion manager of the company’s "Thomas Register" Adds Brownell 


plastics division at Springfield, Mass. 

Al Brownell, Jr., formerly with The 
Franklin Industrial Service and The Gulf 
Publishing Company, has joined the ad- 
vertising sales staff of Thomas’ Register 
of American Manufacturers to cover New 
York territory. 


Frank Tufts Dies 


Frank W. Tufts, sales promotion man- 
ager, Continental Steel Corporation, Ko- 


komo, Ind., died May 24. 





No Wonder 


More and More Advertisers 
Are Joining Its Columns! 


Judged by universal report of increased inquiries, MacRae’s Blue Book 
(current edition) reached a new “high” in inquiries for its advertisers. 
Such news soon gets around, so it's no wonder that scores of new ad- 
vertisers are reserving space, and old ones are increasing it, for the 
1939-40 edition soon to close its forms. They, too, like more business 
and see in MacRae’s an opportunity to reach specifying executives in 
14,000 leading industrial concerns and institutions at the very minimum 


cost per thousand. 


* 
er Circulated 
joa to 40% 
More Users 
Than Any 
Similar 
Publication 
a 


Write Today 


for the complete story 








of how you can increase your sales by use of MacRae’s 


1939-40 Blue Book. Hurry as time is short. 


18 EAST HURON ST. CHICAGO 
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ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 





Modernizing the Rules Book 


@ IN KEEPING with the new or- 
der of public and employe rela- 
tions, business etiquette requires 
that workers shall be handled intel- 
ligently and with consideration for 
their feelings, rather than ordered 
to toe the mark and live up to a 
set of “rules.” The rule book is 
passé; the company manual pre- 
senting the romance of the business 
and how all employes coéperate to 
make one large happy family work- 
ing toa common goal has supplant- 
ed it. 

One of the newest books in this 
category is “Your Work at Allis- 
Chalmers,” produced by the pub- 
licity department of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. The 
book is strikingly illustrated by 
many of the dramatic photographs 
of work in progress in the plant 
which characterize much of this 
company’s advertising and sales lit- 
erature. The opening paragraph ex- 
tends a friendly hand in saying... . 
“we take this opportunity to greet 
you and to tell you something of 
what is being done to make your 
job easier, safer, and more pleasant.” 
The page closes with: “No one of 
us could possibly do it alone. But 


we can do it. . . together!” 


Then follow a number of pages 
explaining the suggested procedure 
for making application for work, 
transfers, apprenticeships, personal 
welfare, relief, labor advice, hospi- 
tal service, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, group insurance, legal aid, 
credit union, and many other serv- 
ices available to employes. Safety 
Suggestions are treated concisely but 
thoroughly with special instruction 


for treatment for electric shock. 
Other suggestions are given dealing 
with sanitation and “good house- 
keeping.” 

The closing section presents shop 
rules preceded by a couple of para- 
graphs of this tone: “Every city 
and village, society, and club has 
its laws and ordinances, rules and 
regulations, for the intelligent and 
orderly conduct of business and 
pleasure. Men cannot live or work 
together successfully and enjoyably 
without order and teamwork, giv- 
ing as well as taking. Our com- 
pany is the same way. . . . The most 
important of these rules are quoted 
on the following pages, for your 
guidance. Their reasonableness will 
be apparent.” The rules are present- 
ed simply and their objectives ex- 
plained in terms of the employe’s 
interests and welfare. 

The inside back cover carries a 
signed message from William Wat- 
son, general works manager, who 
states the objective of the company 
is to maintain leadership in prod- 
ucts, safety, and as a better place 
to work. 

The book is 5x63 inches in size, 
printed on enamel stock in black 
ink, with heavier cover printed in 
orange and black. It is the em- 
ploye’s catalog of the company, its 
aims and objectives, and something 
he can take home and show his fam- 
ily and friends with a sense of pride. 
It’s the type of public or employe 
relations work that the advertising 
manager can initiate in his com- 
pany as a constructive contribution 
toward better understanding and 
relationship between employes and 
the management. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








June 11-15. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Ambassador and Chelsea Ho- 
tels, Atlantic City, N. J. 22 E. 40th 
St., New York. 


June 12-15. Water Works Manufacturers 
Association, Ambassador and Chelsea 
Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J. 60 E. 2nd 
St., New York. 


June 13-15. American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Box 36, Cumberland Mills, 
Me. 


June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


June 19-22. National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers Show, Del 
Monte, Calif. 


June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 


June 19-22. National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education, Chicago. 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago. 


June 26-30. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-7. Automotive Engine Rebuilders 
Association, Baltimore, Md. 415 N. 
Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


July 28-Aug. 7. Seventh World's Poultry 
Exposition, Cleveland, O. 

Aug. 28-31. American Mining Congress 
6th Annual Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Minerals Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 11-13. Technical Association of [he 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Sept. 14-17. National Association of 
Foremen, Pittsburgh, Pa. Clapp ©& 
Poliak, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sept. 20-22. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 


Sept. 25-Oct. 7. National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, New York. 38 Park 
Row, New York. 


Sept. 26-29. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. llth St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Oct. 9-12. International Municipal Signal 
Association, Inc., Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 7 East 42nd 
St., New York. 

Oct. 15. National Auto Show—Automo- 

bile Manufacturers Association, New 

York. General Motors Building, De- 

troit, Mich. 
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[| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 23] 


Practical Research 


Here are some typical cases: 

We helped a carbon brush manufac- 
turer analyze the thinking of its pros- 
pects in the coal mining industry. 
We sent letters to a cross-section of 
its prospect list, letters carefully 
worded to secure accurate answers— 
und found out (1) the extent to 
which they use carbon brushes for 
electric motors; (2) the sources of 
purchase or channels through which 
the goods are bought; (3) how many 
men participate in the final choice, 
and who these men are (by functions, 
not by titles—since the latter are too 
misleading); (4) the relative prefer- 
ence or recognition for various makes 
of brushes; and (5) which publica- 
tions are read regularly and which are 
preferred. 

For a steel company we made two 
surveys—one with three objectives 
and another with four. And so on. 
Most of these surveys were conducted 
by mail and pulled returns varying 
from ten to sixty-five per cent, with 
an average of about twenty-five per 
cent, 

In conclusion, here are seven prac- 
tical problems which lend themselves 
to solution through research. Re- 
search can help you: 

1, Select the most profitable old 
markets. 

Locate new markets for old 


id 


products. 

Develop new uses for products. 
Find new sales arguments. 
Improve products 

Find markets for new products. 
Increase the efficiency of sales 
organizations. 


“ID O71 sm CO 


If research, wisely applied, can do 
these things (and it can!)—maybe 
the wider acceptance of scientific re- 
search holds the secret to our much 
sought business Utopia—where profits 
are continuous, where depressions are 
unknown—all because waste and in- 
eficiency have been largely eliminated 
from marketing. 


New House Organs Appear 


Several new house publications have 
made their appearance in the last few 
1onths including the Fortune styled “Steel 
Horizons” issued by Allegheny-Ludlum 
Steel Corporation. With all the lure of 
the popular monthly, the magazine will 
appear six times a year to further the 
interest in stainless steel and particularly 
the products of fabricators and distribu- 
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tors of Allegheny Metal, a number of 
which are represented by advertising in 
the publication. 

“Lukens Life” made its bow last month 
to represent the Lukens Steel Company 
and affiliates at Coatesville, Pa. With 
twelve three-column pages, 84x11, the 
coverless publication gives a word and pic- 
ture story of outstanding and interest- 
ing engineering productions of the com- 
panies. 


Barnes & Reinecke Appoint Wood 

R. L. Wood, tormerly manager adver- 
tising, Irving-Cloud Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has been made advertising man- 
ager Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago indus- 
trial designers, to succeed J. B. Lundy, 
who has joined Dole Refrigerating Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 


Industrial Preparedness Is 
A.F.A. Industrial Theme 


Industrial preparedness will be the 
theme of the Industrial Advertising Con- 
ference held at the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, June 18-22, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. The conference will 
be held at a luncheon session, Tuesday, 
June 20, under the joint sponsorship of 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, will speak on “Industrial Prepared- 
ness for Security,” and Allan Brown, di- 
rector of public relations, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, New York, will speak on “In- 
dustrial Preparedness for Peace.’ James 
T. White, president, Rickard & Com- 
pany, New York agency, wil! preside. 








These Automotive Buyers Guides 
are published in separate English 
and Spanish editions. The 1939 
issues, now in production, are the sixth 





annual editions. They are sent to the com- 
plete automotive wholesale trade of record 
in 116 countries overseas. Advertising rates 
are extremely low. Every reputable manu- 
facturer of automotive tools, parts, tires, 
accessories, chemicals, lacquers, oils, greases, 
materials or equipment is eligible to ad- 
vertise in the Buyers Guides, provided he 
uses at least six % page advertising inser- 
tions in each of our magazines — THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edi- 
tion) and EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO. 


This Engineering and Industrial 

Buyers Guide is published in Span- 

ish only. The 1939 volume, now in 

production, is the fifth annual edition. This 
guide is sent to the key buyers and import- 
ers in the Spanish-reading markets of the 
world Advertising rates are very low. 
Every reputable manufacturer of engineer- 
ing and industrial equipment. materials or 
supplies is eligible to advertising in the 
Buyers Guide. provided he uses at least 
one and one-half pages of advertising dur- 
ing a contract vear in the magazine 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 


Business Publishers Inte 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 


Publishers of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL FARMACEUTICO, BUYERS GUIDE for Latin-American 
Engineering and Industry, and the Overseas BUYERS GUIDES for Automotive Distributors. 


Are you familiar with the 
"B. P. [. 6. SPECIALIZED 


EXPORT BUYERS GUIDES? 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Company Publication 


many years. Employes receive their 
copies mailed to their homes. The 
great majority of the readers of the 
paper tell us they have kept every 
issue received. 

As time goes by the paper really 
becomes a record of the development 
of the company and its products, and 
is referred to so often that the esti- 
mating department found it worth 
while to compile an index of the 
articles. 

Before each issue is sent to the regu- 
lar readers, copies are now dispatched 
to the more than fifty business maga- 
zines in which Frick Company adver- 
tises, and the paper thus becomes a 
news release. Once the publishers 
clearly understand that the paper 
goes to only a few hundred people 
outside of Frick Company itself, they 
are glad to use the material it offers, 
and scores of articles taken from it 
have appeared in different magazines, 
including several journals abroad. 

The only copies of the publication 
which go to people outside of the firm 
are sent as a special courtesy to cus- 
tomers who are such good friends 
that they might as well be part of the 
organization. As it is not available 
to the public, the paper means more 
to these customers than an ordinary 
free-for-all house organ. Particularly 
since the practice has been followed 
of devoting each issue, so far as pos- 
sible, to one kind of work. 

While the cost of publication takes 
only about two per cent of our ad- 
vertising budget, ““The Frick System” 
has become in a real sense the key- 
stone of our advertising arch. On the 
one side it ties our publicity in with 
the salesman’s work, and on the other 
is the means of collecting the photos 
and stories so essential to advertising 
itself. 

One of our most active Canadian 
distributors, J. H. Lock & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, summed up these points very 
neatly in an unsolicited letter received 
just this month: 

“We consider ‘The Frick System’ 
monthly bulletins which you publish, 
one of the greatest pieces of advertis- 
ing that Frick puts out. This is also 
one of the greatest sources of infor- 
mation in engineering with regard to 
what the other fellow is doing that we 
know of. It has a tendency of keep- 
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Packaging possibilities are not all confined 
to cosmetics and food products. Conti- 
nental Machines, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
adopted this handy merchandising package 
for its narrow blade band saws. It keeps 
the coil under control, protects edges, facili- 
tates storage and shows remaining contents 


ing us on our toes selling more Frick 
equipment and also gives a vast 
amount of information on the jobs 
other factors are putting in.” 

Our export manager has just re- 
turned from an airplane trip to the 
Caribbean, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica, where he found that every issue 
of “The Frick System” was being 
carefully read by our foreign distribu- 
tors, and that copies of the paper were 
kept in permanent files. 


[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 16] 


Good Layouts 


his mind off its content altogether. 
Ads which proclaim their cleverness 
are poor ads, even if they carry off 
the ribbons in the prize contests. 
Business paper advertising, consider- 
ing it generally, looks junky, stunty, 
over-anxious to put its message into 
the minds of its readers. This is due 
largely to over-emphasis on attention 
value, in a case where attention, given 
an opportunity, becomes almost auto- 
matic, owing to the important nature 
of the content of business paper ad- 
vertising and the eagerness of business 
men to learn from it. Over-stressing 
the attention getting device intro- 
duces problems of design, which if not 
carefully watched, will defeat the pur- 
pose of the advertisement as a whole. 
Attention is better obtained by the 
treatment of the “ensemble” than by 
means of a stunt or trick. When the 
whole ad invites reading, looks author- 


itative, newsy, honest, and informa- 
tive, arouses curiosity and expresses 
good taste, the average business man 
will stop to read it, and having 
stopped, he will not be annoyed by 
the trickiness of the layout sticking 
through the fabric of the entity like 
the ribs of a half starved horse. 

Business paper advertising, for many 
years the Cinderella of the advertising 
business, actually offers an opportunity 
for advertising men to prove their 
mettle, and throws down a challenge 
to their ability which too few of them 
are honest enough to accept. 


McGraw-Hill Announces 
Personnel Changes 


A number of personnel shifts affect- 
ing several publications of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company were announced last 
month by Howard Ehrlich, executive vice- 
president. 

Effective June 1, J. O. Peck will be 
transferred trom the Chicago ofhce to 
headquarters in New York to become 
director of sales research. He will su- 
pervise company promotions and institu- 
tional advertising, and will report to Mr 
Ehrlich. 

Mr. Peck’s post as associate district 
manager will be assumed by A. Hauptli, 
Jr.. who has been on the Chicago sales 
staff of Electrical World for the past six- 
teen years. Succeeding Mr. Hauptli will 
be G. J. Seaman, who has represented 
Electrical Merchandising and Radio and 
Television Retailing in Chicago. 

Arthur Carwardine, formerly Chicago 
and Ohio representative for Cosmopoli- 
tan, will take over Mr. Seaman's previous 
duties as Western district manager of Elec- 
trical Merchandising. Kurt Groener, former- 
ly Chicago office representative for the mer- 
chandising publications, has been appoint- 
ed Western district manager of Radio 
and Television Retailing and Electronics. 

On Factory, J. A. Cawley, Philadel- 
phia, has taken over the New York terri- 
tory, replacing W. J. Masterson, Jr., who 
resigned to join Lloyd H. Hall Company, 
New York agency. A. T. Ofstie will 
cover the Philadelphia territory. 

L. E. Crist, who represented Factory 
in New York and New England before 
shifting to Textile World, has taken over 
the Chicago territory for Factory, suc’ 
ceeding H. E. Hilty, who becomes sales 
manager of the publication at New York. 
Robert Rose has been transferred by the 
same paper from New York to Detroit 
to assist in the Ohio-Michigan-Pittsburgh 
territory. ; 

S. H. Babcock, who has represented 
Electrical West in the Chicago-Cleveland 
area, has taken over the Cleveland 
territory on Electrical Contracting and 
The Wholesaler’s Salesman. He replaces 
W. W. Ring, who resigned to rejoin 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 

The catalog division has shifted M. S. 
Kearney from New York to Chicago. N 
V. Palmer, Philadelphia representative 
of Electrical Contracting and The 
Wholesaler’s Salesman, has taken over 
New England for the catalog division. 

Frank J. Seiler, associate editor of 
Electrical Contracting, has been trans- 
ferred to the sales department to replace 
Mr. Palmer in Philadelphia. 
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N. LA. A. News. 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





New Scheme of Awards for 
N.LA.A. Panel Competition 


The best in current industrial advertis- 
ng will be on display during the New 
York Conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, September 20-22. 
Several hundred entries are expected, rep- 
resenting manufacturers of industrial prod- 
icts and materials in every line 

Plans for the exhibit were announced 
ist month by Robert L. Ware, Western 
Electric Company, chairman of the 
N.I.A.A. Conference Advertising Exhibit 
Committee 

All of the 1,300 members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
will be invited to participate. Entries, 
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In addition to the usual certificate of award 
presented to advertising managers whose 
panels receive awards at the N.I.A.A. con- 
ference this fall, a bronze plaque of this 
design will be sent to the presidents of the 
companies whose advertising is thus cited 


yunted on standard panels, will be in- 
stalled in the exhibit space in the order 
which they are received, so that small 
dvertisers will have the same chances of 
good display and attention as large ones 
No exhibitor can submit more than six 
panels, and each panel should, if possible, 
devoted to a single complete campaign. 
Awards will be given for the best panels 
each of six product classifications as 
selected by a jury composed of professional 
idvertising men and industrial executives 
The committee plans to provide the jury 
with a criterion, or advertising “yardstick,” 
assist in making equable decisions and 
insure full consideration of the techni- 

| excellence of all exhibits 
In addition to the official jury, The 
Copy Chasers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
well-known critics of industrial advertis- 
will make an independent inspection 
f the display and report their opinion of 
the various exhibits. This report will in no 
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way influence the giving of awards but 
forms an additional attraction, presented 
for comparative and educational reasons. 
Each award carries two prizes—a cer- 
tificate will be presented at the conference 
to the advertising man responsible for the 
advertising, and a bronze plaque, mounted 
on a polished oak base, will be sent by the 
president of the N.I.A.A. to the president 
of the company issuing the advertising. 


Budgets Survey Returns 
May Break All Records 


On the basis of the great number of 
returns received up to the end of last 
month to the annual survey of industrial 
advertising budgets by the N.ILA.A., it is 
expected that this year’s report will repre- 
sent the most comprehensive cross section 
of advertising expenditures in the indus- 
trial field ever presented, according to 
Frederic I. Lackens, advertising manager, 
The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind., chairman of the committee in charge. 
The survey is sponsored this year by the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago chapter. 

Nearly 5,000 questionnaires were ‘mailed 
to practically every manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment, materials and supplies in 
this country and Canada for the purpose 
of gathering data for the study. The com- 
plete report will be made available in time 
for the annual conference of the N.I.A.A.., 
at New York, Sept. 20-22. All industrial 
advertisers, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not, are invited to participate in 
the survey and those doing so will receive 
a copy of the complete report free of 
charge. 

Assisting Mr. Lackens in the final 
tabulation and preparation of returns will 
be Merrill Symons, advertising counsel; 
W. W. Hutton, advertising manager, In- 
ternational Filter Company: L. J. Schanz, 
advertising manager, Mercoid Corporation, 
and Ralph O. McGraw, editor, INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Fred Lackens Weds 


The reason Fred Lackens put so much 
steam in back of the N.I.A.A. Budgets 
Survey to get it under way last month 
was in order to clear the decks for his 
marriage June 2, and honeymoon trip 
through the West for the balance of the 
month—then his budget problems will 
start in earnest. Fred is advertising man- 
ager of The Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind. 


Vivian Succeeds Doering 
As Detroit President 


Lloyd R. Vivian, assistant advertising 
manager, Ditzler Color Company, Detroit, 
was installed as president of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit last month to suc- 
ceed Henry G. Doering, manager sales 
promotion and advertising, The Truscon 
Laboratories. Other members to take office 
were: vice-president, Tom Moule, Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation; secretary, Lyle D. 
Worden, Morse Chain Company; treas- 
urer, John Ashburne, Nash-Kelvinator 





PITTSBURGH, 


August 1937 — Gary Works 


August 1938 — South Works 


August 1939 — Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company 


Plan to be represented in the 
August issue of BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT. 
This issue will be devoted en- 
tirely to a writeup of the com- 
plete plants of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama, 
from the ore mines to the finish- 
ing mills, inclusive. 


Regular advertising rates will 
apply. 


Forms close July 24th. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
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FORGING 


New heat treating equip- 
ment and supplies are nec- 
essary for precision work in 
the rising production of air- 
craft and ordnance. HEAT 
TREATING AND FORG- 
ING can aid in securing 
your share of this business. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A SIZZLING 
HOT MARKET 


A flood of highway con- 


tracts will be awarded 
during the next 60 days. 
Contractors winning 
awards will be prime 
prospects for machinery, 
equipment, supplies, etc. 
Advertisers who use 
ROADS AND STREETS 
are assured* contact with 
the “winners” in this siz- 
zling hot $2,400,000,000 
field. Now is the time to 
“hit it.” 


ROADS ano STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 
330 South Wells St. 
Chicago, Hlinois 


*“Contact Control” explains why 
write for copy. 














MONTHLY 
CIRCULATION 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


$08 S. Dearborn St., 








Chicago, Il. 














Corporation; directors, W. J. Chappell, 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, for a 
three-year term; A. F. Denham, Denham 
&@ Co. Agency, for a two-year term; and 
Henry F. Belcher, Insto Gas Company; 
Ralph L. Wolfe, Wolfe Jickling Dow, Inc.; 
and Pierce Lewis, The Iron Age, all for 
one-year terms, 

This meeting also marked the premier 
of a play, “It Pays to Advertise, Or Does 
It?” by Ralph L. Wolfe, program chair- 


man. 


Beltz Succeeds Teas 
As Cleveland President 

J. L. Beltz, advertising manager, Thew 
Shovel Company, Lorain, O., has been 
elected president, Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland, to suc- 
ceed Paul Teas, Paul 
Teas Incorporated. 
H. W. Fortey, War- 
ner & Swasey Com- 
pany, will replace 
Mr. Beltz as _ vice- 
president; and W. S. 
Leech, vice-president, 
G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, succeeds E. L. 
Oldham, The Cleve- 
land Rock Drill 
Company, as secre- 
tary-treasurer 





J. L. BELTZ 


Eastman Discusses 
Research at Pittsburgh 

“Research is only as complicated as you 
make it; make it complicated and you will 
do no good with it,” R. O. Eastman, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, declared 
in a talk, “Modern Research Influences 
Sales and Advertising Organizations and 
Programs,” before the Industrial Adver- 
tising Council of Pittsburgh last month. 
“Check your product,” Mr. Eastman ad- 
vised, “take off its disguise—tell the reader 
of your advertising what he needs to know 
about your product, and where he can 
buy it, and what it will cost him to 
buy it.” 

The speaker told his audience that there 
were too many “Pillars of Salt’ among the 
older minds of today who labor under 
the obsession of the “return to normal.” 
But the young fellows, Mr. Eastman point- 
ed out, know nothing of “norms.” The 
only “norm” they have, is the present 
state of what they are doing today, and 
this is the only one that really exists. 

“If you know what you need to know,” 
he said, “the mechanics of research are 
easy to master. Just ask a sensible ques- 
tion in a sensible way and you will get a 
sensible answer.” The hardest part of 
research work, according to Mr. Eastman, 
is to sell the fruits of research to the boss 

“to do something with the information 
after it has been collected.” 


New York Tests Experts in 
"Information Please" Program 


R. Davison, advertising manager, New 
Jersey Zinc Company, proved to be an 
expert “expert” by supplying the most 
correct answers in an “Information Please” 
Program conducted by the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, May 18. 
The program which was patterned after 
“Information Please,” Canada Dry’s pop- 
ular radio program, was conducted by Col 
Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, Business 
Week. In addition to Mr. Davison, P. L. 
Thomson, director of public relations, 
Western Electric Company (who finished 
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second in the number of correct answers), 
William Buxman, business manager, Tex- 
tile World, and L. G. Malone, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, served on the jury of ex- 
perts to whom questions were directed. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., offered 
cases of ginger ale to prize winners. 

A few of the questions asked were hu- 
morous. An answer given by Mr. Bux- 
man, and judged correct by Col. Cheva- 
lier, to the question, “What is the easiest 
way to get rid of an insistent space sales- 
man?” was: “Sign on the dotted line, be- 
cause contracts don’t mean anything any- 
way.” 

Mr. Thomson was the only judge able 
to name the last three winners of the Gold 
Medal prizes in the Annual Advertising 
Awards, he having won the last one. To 
the question, “What individual advertiser 
1S conducting a consumer campaign to lo- 
cate one man, woman, or child who has 
not benefited from its product?” the audi- 
ence had to supply the correct answer— 
Aluminum Company of America. One 
catch question, “What metal is usually as- 
sociated with a rate holder in advertising?” 
also was answered by the audience, “Brass 
—on the part of the space buyer.” 

The annual outing of T. P. A. will be 
held at Plandome Country Club, June 15 


Montreal Officers to 


Serve Another Term 

H. S. Van Scoyoc, advertising manager, 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
has been re-elected president of the Tech- 
nical Advertisers As- 
sociation of Montreal. 
Other officers, who 
also have been elect- 
ed to serve another 
year, are: vice-presi- 
dent, F. A. McLean, 
Canadian _Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Ltd., 
Montreal; secretary, 
A. P. Darcel, Cana- 
dian Ingersoll - Rand 
Company, Ltd.; treas- 
urer, Thomas Hart, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Com- 
pany, Ltd., Quebec. H. VAN SCOYOC 
The board of directors also will serve an- 
other term. 





Noyes Succeeds Baldwin 
As Boston President 

Frederick C. Noyes, Horton-Noyes 
Company, Providence, R. I., agency, was 
elected president, Technical Advertising 
Association, Boston, last month to succeed 
Roy D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw @& Steel 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. The meeting 
was held at Providence under supervision 
of the members in that city. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, K. R. Suth- 
erland, Sutherland-Abbott, Boston agency; 
and secretary-treasurer, J. H. Watson, S. 
D. Warren Company, Boston. 

The sixty-one advertising and marketing 
men who attended the meeting heard 
Harry A. Keene, advertising manager, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, out- 
line the marketing problems of his com- 
pany and how it uses market research to 
solve them. The business has five divi- 
sions, such as the Fire Protection Divi- 
sion, Industrial Piping Division, etc. One 
of the first jobs of the research work, he 
explained, is to find the market for their 
products. Through the use of charts he 
illustrated how they are able to determine 
the potential business, compare sales by 
markets and work out sales potentials for 
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When Fred C. Noyes, 
Hotorn- Noyes Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., 
right was elected presi- 
dent of the Technical 
Advertising Association, 
Boston, last month, all 
past presidents of the 


association were on 
hand to concratulate 
him: Left to right, 
Roger A. Poor, adver- 
tising counsel, Salem, 
Mass. (1935-36); E. S. 
Lawson, The Foxboro 
Company, Borboro, 


Mass. (1936-37); A. L. 
Keene, Pneumatic 
Scales Corporation, 





Norfolk Downs, Mass.; Roy D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (1938-39) 


P market. This procedure also shows 
e weakness of markets and where it 


In particular industries, such as the 
ling industry, for example, they are 


to check on actual business condi- 
using Dodge Reports as the basis 
trends From this study they plot 


peak months of the building industry 
nst their own peak sales to that in- 
and evolve a method of forecasting 
sales—accurate to within five per cent 
They have found that a knowledge of 
seasonal trends is useful in considering 
e introduction of new products 
\ study of accounts was made to deter- 
the volume by accounts in relation 


their 100 product classifications. The 
rmation obtained enabled the Grinnell 
Company to classify customers into groups 
based on the nature of their purchases 


It was found that sales research of this 
nature was helpful to branch managers 
salesmen in analyzing their territories 
nd solving their sales problems 
Mr. Keene also told that market re- 
search is used by the Grinnell Companv 
(and can be used successfully by most 
industrial company) for the follow- 
purposes: 
To obtain credit information. 
To get data on reciprocity 
To determine the need of establish- 
ing branches 
4. To find out if 
new product 
5 To get data on obsolescence and re- 
placement needs 
6. To forecast 
profits per item 
Mr. Keene urged that advertising should 
be planned to do a specific job and that 
marketing research can be used to show 
where to hit 


- 


it is possible to sell 


expected volume and 


Hayes to Pilot Jersey; 
Wiseman Discusses Pre-Testing 
Richard §. Hayes, The Okonite Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., has been elected 
president of the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, succeeding Kenneth W. 
Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloom- 
field. Fred H. Pinkerton, United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York, will be 
e-president for the coming vear; Russell 
R. Kreie, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, N. J., secretary; William W. 
Watson-Stillman Company, Ro- 
J., treasurer; Nicholas Gassaway, 
‘rocker Wheeler Electric Mfo. Company, 
Ampere, N. a. and Harold W. Kloth, 
Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., 
directors. John F. Barry, Kenny Press, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., was elected associate 


lirector 


Gilbert 
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Denying that the application of scien- 
tific principles is detrimental to the copy- 
writer's creativeness, Mark Wiseman, vice- 
president ec. & Clark, Inc., spoke to 
the May meeting of the chapter on the 
practical value of pre-tested advertising 
Mr. Wiseman declared that, instead of 
weakening creative effort, the scientific ap- 
proach strengthens it by eliminating “er- 
rors of omission and commission due to 
influence of haste and personal opinion.” 

“While there is no rule of thumb an- 
swer to the question of advertising effec- 
tiveness,” he said, “a technique has been 
developed which apparently provides an 
answer, sufficiently reliable to give the 
creator of an advertisement a reasonably 
accurate picture before it is published of 
its ability to attract attention and gain 
readership after it is published 

“Readership predictions for hundreds 
of advertisements of various types, when 
checked against actual readership reports 
from Clark interviewers, showed an aver- 
age prediction error of about 2.5 per cent 
It seems logical to assume that if the cri- 
teria used to achieve such accurate predic- 
tions are applied to the creation and revi- 
sion of advertising material prior to 
publication, advertisements can be appre- 
ciably strengthened and readership thus 
increased,” he concluded. 

Mr. Wiseman said he arrived at a tech- 
nique which he calls “advertising analy- 
sis only after two years of research and 
experimentation The adoption of such 
techniques, he declared, should go far 
toward eliminating the fear and trembling 
with which advertising men approach their 


deadlines. 


Ontario Nominates Glover 

T. S. Glover, Messrs. Russell T. Kelley 
Limited Advertising Agency, Hamilton, 
Ontario, has been nominated to succeed 
W. H. Evans, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, as president of the Industrial Ad- 
vertisers of Ontario. The annual meeting 
of the chapter will be held June 8, at 
which time new ofhcers for the year will 
be elected. 


California Hears Talk on 


Departmental Codrdination 


Sales, sales promotion and advertising 
departments can best justify their posi- 
tion with management when supported by 
the other two, Gordon W. Monfort, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, San Francisco, 
and vice-president of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Northern California, told the 


(Continued on page 66) 








TECHNICAL 
COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


Large New York industrial 
advertiser looking for a 
young man not over 30, 
preferably with a technical 
education, to prepare adver- 
tising and publicity for the 


chemical industries and 
their customers. Must be 
able to contact technical 


ideas and to 
convert them into forceful 
selling language for trade 
paper advertisements, book- 
lets, articles, letters to sales- 
men, etc. 


division for 


This position will be what 
the man makes it. Interest- 
ing to start—excellent pros- 
pects for future growth. 


Members of our organiza- 


tion have been advised of 
this advertisement. 


BOX 106 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
NEW YORK 











August First 
FINAL CLOSING DATE 
FOR 


DIESEL 
ENGINE 


oy -Wiy Viele 


VOLUME FOUR 


LESS THAN SIX WEEKS 
AWAY 


IS YOUR COPY READY? 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF 


INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all 


publications are monthlies and have 


standard 7xl0-inch type page. 


——Pages—— 
1939 1938 
*$86 *70 


Industrial Group 
Aero Digest eee ereeeeers 
American Builder & Build- 
et Ce vesaaverokane 88 75 
American Machinist (bi-w) .*#§330 201 


Architectural Forum ...... 76 103 
Architectural Record ..... 59 104 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 73 72 
NN SO rer Tree 58 44 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 111 112 
Brick & Clay Record... » 79 *19 
Bus Transportation ..... ' 72 63 
Ceramic Industry ........ *31 *34 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ........... 183 178 
Civil Engineering .... ; 20 19 
Ce e. Aaiven eau — 50 92 
Confectioners Journal ..... 46 43 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (8%x12) ... 71 70 
SD seen becksdecenewes 88 §97 
Diesel Progress (8'x11).. 30 28 
Electric Light & Power... 56 42 
Electrical South ........ . §33 34 
Electrical West .... : ° 31 3 
Electrical World (w)...... 142 137 
Engineering & Mining jour 

ON Oph eee eae ot 70 71 
Engineering News-Record 

On -déebansaesatsaecea da 166 178 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance a arta erie 129 115 
Food Industries ...... see 69 61 
RI | fire iRchc ts eles Me haat oa na a 47 51 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

PORN rere 63 63 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 

OG. cvntkiswaseccanes 36 33 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4! 9x6)... 119 121 


Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry (3 editions).. §102 101 
Industrial Power (414x6%) 69 61 


The Iron Age (w)....... *$316 *300 
rrr TT Te 51 55 
Machine Design ......... 44 45 
PIF EFT CCE » a 135 
Manufacturers Record ..... *46 *45 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

| OO eae §89 51 
Mechanical Engineering ... 33 45 
Metal Industry .......... 37 31 
Metal Progress .......... 62 64 
Metal & Alloys.... nes 56 53 
Mill & Factory ... ive fae 134 
re 79 §162 
Modern Machine Shop 

So ee 165 166 
National Petroleum News 

ee $122 108 
National Provisioner (w).. 105 105 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

ee Gawekiicn sda *$262 *§378 
Oil Weekly (w).......... 159 290 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper _ aaa 95 75 
The Paper Mill (w)...... *61 *72 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *99 *106 
eo edd ed xin 62 29 
Pee GP Rocevcccsce:« “SR SD 
DE ph tccnewdd vane .. 148 157 
Power Plant Engineering. . 83 66 
Practical Builder 

SEEOEGD  vnscccdecuss i212 
Printing ...... 39 3 


——Pages—— 
Product Engineering ..... 88 65 
Product Finishing 

(WAzEV)  occccccese. 25 «(14 
Railway Age (w)........ 128 131 
Railway Purchases & Stores 45 52 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer ......... §86 107 
Roads & Streets......... 57 52 
Southern Power Journal... 28 30 
ik errr }208 ||181 
Telephone Engineer ..... *29 9 *27 
i eee *$71 *66 
Textile World .......... 82 92 
Water Works & Sewerage. $108 27 
Water Works Engineering 

De | wirecteess ae eens 46 68 
Welding Engineer ....... 21 23 
Western Construction News 72 68 
The Wood Worker...... 34 31 
Wood - Working Machinery 

(4! 9x6! DP eccccccesecs 51 42 

pu eer ere 6,369 6,395 

Trade Group 1939 1938 
American Artisan ....... 54 54 
American Druggist....... 82 64 
American Exporter ...... 195 199 
Automobile Trade Journal §46 §37 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) *151 *160 
Building Supply News..... 44 3 
Commercial Car Journal... 72 56 
Domestic Engineering .... 57 60 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

RRS rere *38 8 *35 
Farm Implement News 

OS Re ee ee 59 54 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 129 116 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 

TOOME casecccesecasess 62 60 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 16 15 
De. tecuseakbesdnmaace 93 77 
re eee eee 37 33 
Motor World Wholesale... 68 59 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

SO bk cackntcesnecs 34 a4 
Sheet Metal Worker...... 45 42 
Southern Automotive Jour 

MEE. adekanteseccascéene 51 43 
Southern Hardware ...... 32 40 


The Sporting Goods Dealer x67 55 


2) 1,432 1,336 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

NN ae hee 196 83 
American Funeral Director 56 57 
American Restaurant ..... 60 69 
Hospital Management .... 16 17 
Hotel Management ...... 56 66 
Modern Hospital ...... 93 83 
Modern Medicine (434x 

PEGE deanna eeeeeieaaae 49 59 
Nation's Schools ......... 51 » 34 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

3 | See eee 102 110 
Restaurant Management... 44 47 
Trafhe World (w)........ 60 54 

DRPEGEE wcuadiees eee 683 679 


§$Includes special issue. *Includes clas- 
sified advertising. xLast issue estimated 
Five issues. Three issues. 





Bailey Succeeds Stilwell 
Walter K. Bailey, assistant sales man- 
ager, Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
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land, has been appointed sales manager 
to succeed Clifford S. Stilwell, who re- 
cently became executive vice-president. 








Advertising in May 
Was Ahead of Last Year 

@ A GROUP of 107 business papers 
reported an increase of .87 per cent in 
display advertising in May issues as 
compared with comparable issues a 
year ago and their business for the 
first five months was only 5.5 per cent 
under the 1938 volume for the same 
period. 

The industrial group represented by 
seventy-five papers was off only .40 
per cent in comparing May issues of 
this year with those of last year and 
they came within 6.4 per cent of 
equaling the 1938 volume for the first 
five-month period. 

Continuing the gain over issues a 
year ago as reported last month, the 
twenty-one trade papers advanced 
their increase in May to 7.18 per cent 
for the month and reduced their loss 
for the period to date to .83 per cent 
decrease for the five months. 

The class paper group also fared 
better with a gain of four pages for 
the group over May, 1938, issues, 
breaking above the zero line for a gain 
of .58 per cent. For the five-month 
period the group is 8.20 per cent un- 
der the 1938 volume. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Problems 


policy would be as follows: If you 
are using the space for product adver- 
tising and have perhaps several prod- 
ucts to feature on a limited budget, it 
would be best to use half page adver- 
tisements so that you will be able to 
more fully cover the line. If, how- 
ever, you have the necessity for in- 
stitutional advertising and a more 
limited line, then full pages are re- 
quired. 

To give a typical example—if you 
are selling slips or typewriter ribbons 
—perhaps half page space or less 
would prove ample. If you were sell- 
ing steel mill equipment or textile 
machinery in which size and stability 
of the company are important factors, 
then full pages or still larger space 
is required. 





Fruehauf Promotes Wise 
Weldon D. Wise has been appointed 


advertising manager of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company, Detroit. Mr. Wise 
joined the organization in 1931 as a 


member of the sales department and was 
engaged in this department until 1933, 
when he was transferred to advertising 
work. 
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New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








Consumer Market Data 
Handbook Issued 

The 1939 edition of the “Consumer 
Market Data Handbook” was published 
ast month by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The volume contains 464 
pages of statistical data divided by states, 
yunties and cities of 2,500 population or 
more, giving eighty-two points of in- 
formation for each. The data are classi- 
fied under four general headings: Pop- 
ulations and dwellings, 1930; volume and 
type of business and industry, 1935; em- 
ployment and payrolls, 1935; retail dis- 
tribution by kinds of business, 1934; and 
related indicators of consumer purchas- 
ing power. Copies may be _ obtained 
rom the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.75 per copy. 
A companion book to this volume, 
‘Industrial Market Data Handbook,” will 

published in July at $2.50 per copy. 


Fundamentals for 
Amateur Movie Makers 


The industrial advertising man who is 
interested in doing some motion picture 
work of his own as part of the sales 
promotion program may get some help- 
ful suggestions from George H. Sewell, 
A.R.P.S., who has written a little book 
entitled “Amateur Film-Making.” This 
book assumes no preliminary knowledge 
»f photography and aims at being use- 
ful to the beginner rather than to the 
expert. In the preface Mr. Sewell states: 


“Here is a very brief review of the hob- 
by of amateur movie making which will 
help the man who is pausing on the 
threshold to make up his mind, and will 
help the man who has already taken up 
the work to discover one or two ideas 
which will widen the scope of his work.” 
Twelve chapters treat of such subjects 
as, Fim, Film Speeds and Exposure Me- 
ters; The Camera and Other Apparatus; 
Treatment After Exposure; Editing and 
Titiing; Projection; Care of Films and 
Equipment; Telling the Story; Operating 
the Camera; The Editor; Presentation. 
Simple drawings are used to illustrate 
each step, as well as several photographic 
illustrations. Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany of New York, Inc. $1.50. 


Copywriter's Note Book 

“The Copywriters Note Book™ by 
William Wolfson, a copywriter of some 
twenty-five years’ standing, is designed 
to be a working basis upon which a copy- 
writer may organize his thoughts, gain 
inspiration, build up his own notes and 
his own references. Mr. Wolfson has 
covered almost every phase of copy writ- 
ing, illustrating each idea with exam- 
ples from current advertising. The au- 
thor explains the use of figures of speech, 
psychology of appeal; analyzes good 
pieces of copy explaining just why they 
are good and just what the writer has 
done. He dicusses copy for letters, sales 
presentations, trade papers, competitive 
copy, house organ copy, booklet copy; 
and he gives a system for pre-testing 
copy. He shows layout devices and the 
relation of illustrations and copy. Each 
subject page is complete and ig present- 
ed in an informal easily read style. The 
left-hand pages throughout the book are 
blank for notes, as well as are pages in 
the front of the volume for the reader 
to do his own indexing. Published by 
Ardlee Service, Inc., New York. $7.75. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


Sales Strategy Needed 


ket and other possible markets—and 
almost needless to say, he must be 
familiar with supply, demand, and 
with consumer buying habits for that 
product. From this collection of valu- 
able information he must extract the 
detail or group of details which can 
be constructed step by step into a well 
developed sales plan. He will then 
rely to a large degree, if possible, upon 
parallel past experience before he or 
anyone passes final judgment on the 
probable value of that plan. 

This calls for mental agility in two 
fields: first, he must have a facility 
for penetrating analysis; second, he 
must have vision backed up by expe- 
rience. By codrdinating analysis and 
synthesis he will think out an original 
work, a sales plan, that is so closely 
knit that every factor contributes 
stimulus to another and to the whole. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
choosing appropriate words for this 
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original work which he has con- 
structed. 

Summarizing briefly, it is my opin- 
ion that copy to a copywriter should 
have the same relative importance as 
paint to an artist. A painter must be 
a craftsman in that he must know 
how to mix pigments in order to ob- 
tain the shade and tone he desires. 
Also he must be able to handle a brush. 
If he is painting people, he must know 
anatomy. If he is painting landscapes, 
he probably will be somewhat of a 
naturalist. Before he becomes an 
artist, however, he must have some- 
thing worth painting. Similarly a 
copywriter must be a craftsman who 
is familiar with the proper use of profit 
making words, but first he must have 
something to say. 





Form Baltimore Agency 
W. W. McDowell and John Meagher 


have formed the Avion Advertising 
Agency, Baltimore, to specialize in in- 
dustrial advertising. Accounts now han- 
dled include Julien P. Friez & Sons and 
Bendix Radio Corporation. 
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Bailey Succeeds Stilwell 
Walter K. Bailey, assistant sales man- 
ager, Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 


64 


land, has been appointed sales manager 
to succeed Clifford S. Stilwell, who re- 
cently became executive vice-president. 


Advertising in May 

Was Ahead of Last Year 

@ A GROUP of 107 business papers 
reported an increase of .87 per cent in 
display advertising in May issues as 
compared with comparable issues a 
year ago and their business for the 
first five months was only 5.5 per cent 
under the 1938 volume for the same 
period. 

The industrial group represented by 
seventy-five papers was off only .40 
per cent in comparing May issues of 
this year with those of last year and 
they came within 6.4 per cent of 
equaling the 1938 volume for the first 
five-month period. 

Continuing the gain over issues a 
year ago as reported last month, the 
twenty-one trade papers advanced 
their increase in May to 7.18 per cent 
for the month and reduced their loss 
for the period to date to .83 per cent 
decrease for the five months. 

The class paper group also fared 
better with a gain of four pages for 
the group over May, 1938, issues, 
breaking above the zero line for a gain 
of .58 per cent. For the five-month 
period the group is 8.20 per cent un- 
der the 1938 volume. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Problems 


policy would be as follows: If you 
are using the space for product adver- 
tising and have perhaps several prod- 
ucts to feature on a limited budget, it 
would be best to use half page adver- 
tisements so that you will be able to 
more fully cover the line. If, how- 
ever, you have the necessity for in- 
stitutional advertising and a more 
limited line, then full pages are re- 
quired. 

To give a typical example—if you 
are selling slips or typewriter ribbons 
—perhaps half page space or less 
would prove ample. If you were sell- 
ing steel mill equipment or textile 
machinery in which size and stability 
of the company are important factors, 
then full pages or still larger space 
is required. 





Fruehauf Promotes Wise 

Weldon D. Wise has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company, Detroit. Mr. Wise 
joined the organization in 1931 as a 
member of the sales department and was 
engaged in this department until 1933, 
when he was transferred to advertising 
work. 
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New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








Consumer Market Data 
Handbook Issued 


The 1939 edition of the “Consumer 
Market Data Handbook’’ was published 
ist month by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The volume contains 464 
pages of statistical data divided by states, 
yunties and cities of 2,500 population or 
more, giving eighty-two points of in- 
formation for each. The data are classi- 
fied under four general headings: Pop- 
ulations and dwellings, 1930; volume and 
type of business and industry, 1935; em- 
ployment and payrolls, 1935; retail dis- 
tribution by kinds of business, 1935; and 
related indicators of consumer purchas- 
ing power. Copies may be _ obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.75 per copy. 

A companion book to this volume, 
“Industrial Market Data Handbook,” will 
be published in July at $2.50 per copy. 


Fundamentals for 
Amateur Movie Makers 


The industrial advertising man who is 
interested in doing some motion picture 
work of his own as part of the sales 
promotion program may get some help- 
ful suggestions from George H. Sewell, 
A.R.P.S., who has written a little book 
entitled “Amateur Film-Making.” This 
book assumes no preliminary knowledge 
1f photography and aims at being use- 

to the beginner rather than to the 
expert. In the preface Mr. Sewell states: 


“Here is a very brief review of the hob- 
by of amateur movie making which will 
help the man who is pausing on the 
threshold to make up his mind, and will 
help the man who has already taken up 
the work to discover one or two ideas 
which will widen the scope of his work.” 

Twelve chapters treat of such subjects 
as, Film, Film Speeds and Exposure Me- 
ters; The Camera and Other Apparatus; 
Treatment After Exposure; Editing and 
Titling; Projection; Care of Films and 
Equipment; Telling the Story; Operating 
the Camera; The Editor; Presentation. 
Simple drawings are used to _ illustrate 
each step, as well as several photographic 
illustrations. Chemical Publishing Com- 


pany of New York, Inc. $1.50. 
Copywriter's Note Book 
“The Copywriter’s Note Book” by 


William Wolfson, a copywriter of some 
twenty-five years’ standing, is designed 
to be a working basis upon which a copy- 
writer may organize his thoughts, gain 
inspiration, build up his own notes and 
his own references. Mr. Wolfson has 
covered almost every phase of copy writ- 
ing, illustrating each idea with exam- 
ples from current advertising. The au- 
thor explains the use of figures of speech, 
psychology of appeal; analyzes good 
pieces of copy explaining just why they 
are good and just what the writer has 
done. He dicusses copy for letters, sales 
presentations, trade papers, competitive 
copy, house organ copy, booklet copy; 
and he gives a system for pre-testing 
copy. He shows layout devices and the 
relation of illustrations and copy. Each 
subject page is complete and is present- 
ed in an informal easily read style. The 
left-hand pages throughout the book are 
blank for notes, as well as are pages in 
the front of the volume for the reader 
to do his own indexing. Published by 
Ardlee Service, Inc., New York. $7.75. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


Sales Strategy Needed 


ket and other possible markets—and 
almost needless to say, he must be 
familiar with supply, demand, and 
with consumer buying habits for that 
product. From this collection of valu- 
able information he must extract the 
detail or group of details which can 
be constructed step by step into a well 
developed sales plan. He will then 
rely to a large degree, if possible, upon 
parallel past experience before he or 
anyone passes final judgment on the 
probable value of that plan. 

This calls for mental agility in two 
fields: first, he must have a facility 
for penetrating analysis; second, he 
must have vision backed up by expe- 
rience. By codrdinating analysis and 
synthesis he will think out an original 
work, a sales plan, that is so closely 
knit that every factor contributes 
stimulus to another and to the whole. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
choosing appropriate words for this 
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work which he has 


original con- 


structed. 

Summarizing briefly, it is my opin- 
ion that copy to a copywriter should 
have the same relative importance as 
paint to an artist. A painter must be 
a craftsman in that he must know 
how to mix pigments in order to ob- 
tain the shade and tone he desires. 
Also he must be able to handle a brush. 
If he is painting people, he must know 
anatomy. If he is painting landscapes, 
he probably will be somewhat of a 
naturalist. Before he becomes an 
artist, however, he must have some- 
thing worth painting. Similarly a 
copywriter must be a craftsman who 
is familiar with the proper use of profit 
making words, but first he must have 
something to say. 





Form Baltimore Agency 


W. W. McDowell and John Meagher 
have formed the Avion Advertising 
Agency, Baltimore, to specialize in in- 
dustrial advertising. Accounts now han- 
dled include Julien P. Friez & Sons and 
Bendix Radio Corporation. 
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are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—prompftly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 
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15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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to show 
Telephone Engineer leads in the 
| r telephone field in increased ad- 
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vertising percentages for 1939. 
We “There's a Reason” 





7720 Sheridan Rd. 
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@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 






“Using 
Trade Paper 
Clippings in 

Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 


Now is the time to study your possibilities— 
. NOW is the time te ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 
Let us help you study e 

your sales possibilities 

in this field. This A.B.C. ilk Plant 
paper is read by proc- 

essors and distributors Monthly 

of milk. Go AFTER 
this field. Write today. 


327 Se. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 





N E W—for the Industrial 
Field — Plan-Directed Sales 


Promotion. New presenta- 


tion of Basic Sales Ideas 
through Printing and Direct 
Advertising Campaigns. Spe- 
service based on 
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BERT L.WAITE with Tome? 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, Ill. 











Milestones 


in Publishing 


In an effort to combat the threats 
against the unrestricted use of improved 
machinery which are takine definite form 
in proposed legislation throughout the 
country for taxing labor saving machinery, 
The Iron Age last month inaugurated a 
series of six eight-page inserts as “The 
Threat to the Machine” which will pre- 
sent the true story of the machine and 
what it has done for industry and labor 
in general. The sections will be printed 
in two colors on tinted stock and appear 
monthly. In an editorial accompanying 
the initial installment, |. H. Van Deven- 
ter, editor, urged that all advertising carry 
a slogan reading “Time-saving machines 
made this product. Making this product 
made—jobs.” 








The Annual Meat Packers Guide (1939 
Edition) made its bow last month with 
270 pages of reference and data material 
combined with a directory and catalog of 
what and where to buy the equipment 
and supplies used by the meat packing and 
allied manufacturing industries. The vol- 
ume is the first of its kind in the field and 
was published by Davis Publications, Chi- 
cago. The book was bound in a red 
fabrikoid stiff cover, embossed and im- 
printed in white. The reference and data 
section contains much new and hitherto 
unpublished material about the various 
practices and processes used in the indus- 
try. Each book was serially numbered 


The May issue of The Paper Industry 
and Paper World was published in two 
sections; the first section represented the 
customary issue with 106 pages and cover, 
while the second section of ninety pages, 
bound in heavy orange cover stock, pre- 
sented a treatise on “Drying of Paper on 
the Machine.” Each section carried ad- 
vertising. 


co 
Case-Shenpard-Mann Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, has acquired Fire 
Protection, formerly published by WNa- 


tional Underwriter Company, and consoli- 
dated it with Fire Engineering, effective 
with the May issue. 


e 
The May issue of Water Works © 


Sewerage, with over 107 pages of adver- 
tising, established a new record for that 
publication both as to advertising volume 
and number of pages. The issue was the 
Annual Convention and Reference and 
Data number and contained 322 pages. 


The Truckman, San Francisco, a month- 
ly publication serving the Western com- 
mercial trucking industry, has been pur- 
chased by A. C. Prendergast and has been 
renamed The Pacific Truckman. Mr. 
Prendergast has been editor of Western 
Canner & Packer for eight years, and 
previous to that, was editor of Pacific 
Laundry Journal. 


The Electric Journal, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has suspended publication. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 29] 


Analyzing Distritution 


; having filled out 
manufacturer 


lyzing Distribution’ 
the charts, a 
may well ask, “So what?” 
this in the form of a “Distribution 
Quiz,” which the charts. 
Here we ask pertinent questions that 
should reveal strength and weakness 
and perhaps suggest remedies. The 
thought in planning this book was 
that a top executive could give it to 
his assistant to fill out the charts. 
When the information has been filled 
in, the executive turn to the 
“Quiz” section and readily determine 
the based on the 
chart data and on his own intimate 


various 
We answer 


follows 


can 


correct answers, 

knowledge of his company’s activities. 
At the completion of the book we 

have added the statement: 
An outside viewpoint can frequently 
be very helpful. The editors of 
Wholesaler’s Salesman have special- 
ized in problems of distribution for 
many years. They will be glad to 
go over your report and made recom- 
mendations. There is no charge for 
this service, which is, of course, 
strictly confidential. 


Only a hundred of these “Analyz- 
were printed as a test to deter- 
mine its usefulness. The few manu- 
facturers to whom it has been sub- 
mitted have been keenly interested. 
One executive admitted that very 
little of the information requested 
was readily available—which fact in 
itself, he added, exposed a weakness. 

If these charts serve no other pur- 
pose, we are sure that, conscientiously 
filled in, they should be invaluable in 
pointing the way to increased business 
through electrical wholesalers in the 
months ahead. 


” 
ers 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 63] 


N. 1. A. A. News 


chapter April 27 in a talk, “Methods of 
Coordinating Activities of Sales, Sales 
Promotion and Advertising.” Basing his 
remarks on the comprehensive and well 
integrated practices of his own company, 
Mr. Monfort explained and _ illustrated 
with films the various departmental func- 
tions and the interrelations. 

He suggested that if codrdination is 
new to a company, a joint meeting of the 
three departments should be planned, let- 
ting each one reveal its functions through 
the mouths of other department heads. 
This should be followed with an adver- 
tising school for members of the other 
two departments. Salesmen can give the 
advertising manager ideas, material, tips; 
sales and sales promotion departments 


must have advertising censorship to pace 
selling tactics of competitors and buying 
habits of 
clared. 


Mr. Monfort de- 


customers, 
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and pull up at the busiest conference on indus- 
trial advertising you ever heard of. 

Two hundred controversial subjects will be 
discussed in clinics large and small. "How to 
improve your effectiveness as an advertising 
manager" will be one of the large clinics. The 
first day is Executive's Day (bring your boss). 

Even at lunches you will be grouped with 
members and guests having identical interests. 

Take advantage of low transportation rates, 
hotel accommodations at no increased cost 
and a guided tour of the industrial exhibits at 
the’ World's Fair with a day and a half left over 


to yourself! Make your hotel reservations early! 
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338. Advertising Specialties. 

This profusely illustrated book 
gives more than 350 suggestions of 
tested advertising specialties and pre- 
miums for use in sales promotion. 


Published by L. F. 
339. Here’s the B-P Plan. 


a technique 


Grammes & Sons. 


This folder describes 
used by some manufacturers for pre- 
senting product information to buy- 
ing factors in the building industry 
and analyzes some of the results.  Is- 
sued by Building Products. 


340. Better Business Letters. 
A portfolio of twenty successful 
letters and interesting information and 
suggestions on how to write better 
letters. Prepared by Buckley, De- 
ment & Co. 
341. What Puts Life in a Slide Film? 
This is number seven of a series of 
little booklets by Atlas Educational 
Film Company giving suggestions for 
the planning and production of suc- 
cessful slide films and motion pictures 
for use in sales work. This one treats 
dramatization, tricks of the story, pit- 
falls of 


technique, and gives five 


points for building effective films. 
225. Selling the Metal Working 
Market. 
This file folder booklet graphically 


and statistically details the metal 
working market: products manufac- 
tured, buying practices, equipment 
and supplies requirements and buying 
influences. Compiled and issued by 
American Machinist. 
304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind and place orders. 


305. The Biggest Slice of the Food 
Field. 

This illustrated analysis of the meat 
packing and allied products industry 
by The National Provisioner charts the 
number of plants in each division of 


the meat packing industry, value of 
products by states, and a nap spotting 
the distribution of U. S. plants. 


308. Shipbuilding at Peace - Time 


High. 

Ths twelve-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics regarding the 1938 output and 
listing merchant and naval ship con- 
struction under way on Jan. 1, 1939, 
by number, types and tonnage of ves- 
sels being built in various shipyards. 
Issued by Marine Engineering and 


Shipping Review. 


319. This Matter of Catalogs in In- 
dustrial Marketing. 

A report summarizing specific in- 
formation on the subject of industrial 
catalogs, received from 3,310 impor- 
tant engineers and industrial buyers. 
The place of the catalog in buying pro- 
cedure; the kinds of catalogs indus- 
trial buyers find most useful; practice 
with regard to maintenance and use 
of catalogs, and other related data are 
included in this sixteen-page booklet 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


321. The Chementator. 


This is a monthly news service 
covering the chemical process indus- 
tries. Special attention is given to 
sales opportunities arising from new 
plant construction and modernization 
projects. Published by Chemical & 


Metallurgical Engineering. 


335. 1939 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

This quota chart is designed by 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration to be used as a daily work- 
sheet by export executives in planning 
quotas, charting sales, listing pertinent 
facts about distributors, etc. For ref- 
erence, the latest figures on world 
automobile registration are listed on 
the form, as well as air mail rates to 
foreign countries and the comparative 
time in the leading cities of the world. 


337. Likely Trends 
1939, 


Power through 


An analysis of nine factors which 
are having definite effect on industry’s 
power requirements and their relation 
to requirements for equipment and 


supplies. Pubiished by Power. 
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